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For the Companion. 


THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 
By the author of ‘‘The Blind Brother.” 
In E1iGur CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 
The Return of the Fugitives. 


On the morning of the departure of the rebels 
from Riverpark, Mr. Graydon, one of the teach- 
ers, happening to stand at the window of his | 
recitation-room, saw the boys as they ran to the 
fence, leaped over, and passed into the fields be- 
yond. He was too greatly astonished by the act to 
realize at once what it meant. Then it occurred 
to him that these lads had broken into open rebel- 
lion, and were about to take the holiday that had 
been denied them by the principal. He hurried 
across the school-room to Colonel Silsbee’s office, 
and entered it in a state of great excitement. 

“They have gone!’ he exclaimed. ‘The boys 
—forty or fifty of them—have leaped the south 
fence, and are hurrying across the fields into the 
country !”’ 

Colonel Silsbee started from his chair, and the 
blood rushed violently to his face. 

“Ts it possible!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes; I just saw them from my window. If 
you'll step this way, you can see them. They’re 
not yet out of sight.” 

“T prefer not to see them,” said the principal, 
sinking back into his chair. The blood had already 
receded, and left an unusual pallor on his face. 

“T didn’t know but you might want some of us 
to hurry out and intercept their flight,’’ continued 
Mr. Graydon, earnestly. 

“No, I don’t think that would be wise. Let 
them go; they’ll repent of it sooner if allowed to 
take their own course. I’m sorry, very sorry. 
It’s an almost unpardonable offence.” 

Other teachers now came in from the hall, and 
Colonel Silsbee continued: “Our policy, gentle- 
men, will be to conduct the school as usual, and 
to take no notice of the affair until the boys re- 
turn. They will doubtless be with us again before 
night, and then we will consult as to what shall 
be done. Mr. Graydon, will you learn if the 
drummer has gone, and if so, will you find some 
one to beat the school-call ?”’ 

Mr. Graydon hurried away, and, after a few 
more words, the other teachers passed to their 
respective rooms. 

In the meantime there was the most intense 
excitement among the boys who had remained. 
Some of them had gone to the highest windows of 
the building to watch the fleeing rebels; others 
were examining the fence where the runaways 
had leaped over or crawled through, and still 
others were gathered in the hall and about the 
grounds discussing the marvellous event with 
bated breath. 

At the usual hour the school-call was beaten on 
the drum; the remnant of the battalion formed 
and passed into the school-room, and Colonel 
Silsbee came in, book in hand, as was his custom, 
to conduct the morning service. He took his seat 
at the desk, laid his book down in front of him, | 
and looked around over the half-empty benches. 
He was taking note of the absentees, trying to | 
learn who of his soldiers had so betrayed his trust 
in them as to rise in open revolt against his rule. 

He cast his eyes toward Brede’s chair; it was 
empty. Those who were watching him saw a 
deeper compression of his lips. Harple was in 
his accustomed place; he was glad of that; he 
had placed much confidence in Harple. And 
Brightly —Brightly was missing. This seemed to 
give him much pain; his pale face grew perceptibly 
paler. 

So his gaze went from one seat to another. The 
boys thought he would never have done looking 
them over. They saw that he was suffering; 
they feared that he was trying to suppress intense 
anger, and they scarcely breathed until his eyes 
fell back upon his book, and he took it up and 
opened it as usual. 

He looked up again before he began to read, 
and his lips parted as if he was about to speak; 
but apparently he thought better of it, and, after 
& moment’s silence, went on with the morning | 
Scripture lesson and prayer. After this he went 
back to his office, and the classes were called. 
None of the teachers made reference to the revolt, 
and the morning dragged by with exasperating 
slowness. 

At lunch-time the boys almost darted from the | 
ranks to form into excited and whispering groups. 








Where had the fugitives gone, and what punish- | 
ment would they suffer on their return? These | 
were the topics of discussion. 

At dinner-time the excitement was intense, but | 
not boisterous. The rebellion and flight were 
spoken of in hushed tones. The whole thing was 
so desperate and revolutionary ! 

There were many who looked outeccasionally | 
across the fields by which the runaways went, | 


| half-expecting to see them come straying back in | 
| time for dinner; but the dinner-hour passed, and 


they did not come. The afternoon drill went on | 
awkwardly. It was difficult to arrange the squads | 
in the absence of so many men and officers. 


BREDE’S 


At retreat thirty-seven answered the roll-call. 
Supper was eaten in haste, and then every one 


went out to the best points on the grounds, or | 


gathered in the south windows, to watch for the 
return of the holiday-seekers. 
that they would not come back before nightfall. 
There were several false alarms, especially 
twilight came on, and objects at a distance grew 
indistinct; but the fugitives were watched for in 
vain. 

Colonel Silsbee began to be anxious. He had 
thought it best not to follow the erring lads, but 
to let them return at will. Consequently he had 
sent no messengers for them, and no messages to 
them. He preferred to deal with them after they 
had voluntarily returned to his authority. 


But now night was coming on, and they were | 


still absent, and there were small boys among 





No one dreamed | 





the desk as usual. The look of anger which the 


boys thought they had seen on his face in the | 


morning had now given way to one of anxiety 
and sadness. He looked down again on the 
empty chairs with perceptible emotion. 

‘To you who have remained faithful,”’ he said, 
addressing the boys, ‘‘it is, perhaps, right that I 
should say something of what has occurred. You 
doubtless agree with me that your companions 
who are absent from us to-night have made a 
grievous mistake. For those younger boys who 
have been led away thoughtlessly into this folly I 
have much anxiety and pity, but for those who 
are older, and who ought to be wiser, I know of 


REVENGE, 


no excuse. There must come a day of retribution 
|for them, and their punishment will be severe. 
Some of these young men have received honors 
at our hands; many of them have received favors ; 
| all of them have enjoyed the best we had to give, 
| and my indignation at their unexampled conduct 
is lost in the deep pain which their ingratitude 
has given me.”’ 

He paused a moment; then, greatly moved, he 
| continued: “I have had school-boys under my 
care for nearly thirty years, but I have never 
experienced anything like this before. It is not I 
alone who suffer; there are fathers and mothers 
who will be grieved beyond measure at this 
reckless conduct of their sons, for it is my plain 
duty to make that conduct known to them. 
| ‘To-night I can only hope that no harm will 
| befall these rash adventurers ; to-morrow they will 


them who might be harmed by the unusual ex- | doubtless be with us again, and in the hard, un- 


posure. 


that they were on the high-road going toward | look to you, you who are wise, to lead them into 


New Hornbury. He thought they would probably | 


return in the same way, and he sent a team with 
a double wagon down to meet them, with instruec- 
brought back in it. 

Night came; the call for the evening session | 


right paths. From this time on, the honor of the 


| school will rest on you.” 


He opened the book, and read a favorite selec- 


broke, and his ‘‘Amen’’ was scarcely audible. 
He went back across the room to his office, and 


morning paper down from the city, and an eager 
group read the reporter’s vivid and somewhat 
amusing account of the rebellion and flight. A 
special telegram to the paper from New Hornbury, 
dated the previous night, was to the effect that the 
rebels had attended the circus at that town in a 
body, and from there had crossed the river by the 
|row-boat ferry. The supposition was that they 
were on their way to New Bury. 

About noon a rumor came floating down to the 
school that one of the row-boats containing the 
runaways had been swamped, and several of the 
boys drowned, but telegraphic inquiry resulted in 
a contradiction of this report later in the day. 

No one was on the lookout for the home-coming 
now. The boys might return, or they might not. 
To imaginations which had for two days endured 
such a prodigious strain, nothing could seem 
any longer improbable. But how desolate it 
seemed at the school! How funereal everything 
was, how quiet! There were no games going on; 
there was no sound of merry voices, no boisterous 
laughter, no fun of any kind; but there were the 
empty benches, the eager faces, the thin ranks, 
the whispered conversations, the unusual monot- 
ony of the usual tasks. It was a dreary time. 

When the daily drill was over, at four o'clock, 
Hlarple went up to his room and threw himself 
into a chair by the window in gloomy despair. 
His surprise at the sudden departure of the rebel- 
lious company had given way to pain and con- 
sternation when he learned that Brightly was a 
member of it, and these feelings were in turn 
replaced by anxiety, alarm, deep grief, as the 
hours went by and his friend and companion did 
not return. 

There was no hope now in any direction. 
Brightly, whom he had loved, of whom he had 
been proud, for whom he had suffered, for whom, 
indeed, he would have laid down his sword and 
shoulder-straps any day if that would have saved 
him; Brightly was lost beyond hope of recovery, 
disgraced and ruined beyond possibility of reform. 
It was sad, it was very sad, it was dreadful! 

The lad started nervously to his feet and began 
walking hastily up and down the narrow floor of 
his room. At last he dashed from his eyes the 
tears that had started there, and went about some 
tasks that he had set down for quiet accomplish- 
ment. 

It was a dark, dull day, wet and cold and 
cheerless. The rain, which had fallen irregularly 
during the morning hours, had now set in again 
more steadily, and was driving against the win- 
dows of Harple’s room in rattling sheets. 

About five o’clock Harple became aware that 
something unusual was going on in the hall below 
him. There were quick steps and excited voices. 
Outside some one was shouting and calling. He 
hurried to the window and looked out. 

The fugitives were returning. They were com- 
ing up from the street leading to the river, and 
climbing the terrace, one by one, to the drill- 
ground. 

They bore scarcely a resemblance to those boys 
of Riverpark who had started away in the morn- 
ing of the day before, with shout and song, 
abounding in rebellious glee. Their torn clothes 
were drenched with the rain and splashed with red 
mud. Their soiled faces were haggard and 
weatherbeaten, and bore marks of great weariness 
and pain. ‘Their movements were slow and halt- 
ing, and some, unable to climb the bank alone, 
were being helped along by others. 

As they crossed the drill-ground there were no 
demonstrations, either of delight or disapproval. 
Those who saw them come and were waiting to 
welcome them, were too greatly shocked at their 
wretched appearance to do more than look upon 
them with surprise and pity. 

Harple did not go down. He sat in his chair 
by the window, with his face in his hands, and 
waited for his friend. Brightly came down the 
hall at last, with hesitating steps. 

“Don’t look at me, Charley,” he said, as he 


He had heard of them in the afternoon; | happy days that must come for them, we shall entered the room; ‘don’t look at me.” 


His voice was weak and broken. The very 
sound of it roused all the pity in Harple’s com- 
| passionate nature. He rose from his chair, took 
| one of Brightly’s hands in his, put his arm around 


| tions that certain of the smaller boys should be | tion from the Psalms; but in the prayer his voice | Brightly’s neck, and laid his face against Brightly’s 


| wet, cold cheek. That was the welcome. It was 
a long time before Brightly found his voice again. 


was sounded, and again only the boys who had | the boys, some of them furtively wiping tears) When he did, it was only long enough to say : 


remained at home filed into their places in the | 
school-room. 
Colonel Silsbee came in and took his place at 


from their eyes, took up their evening tasks. 
The next day passed in much the same way as 
the preceding one had done. Some one brought a 


| QO Charley, it’s been terrible! terrible !’’ 
| They did not talk much after that. Harple 
knew, from the first word that his chum had 
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spoken that no admonition was needed from him. | and he passed slowly up the two flights of stairs 


He helped Brightly to remove his wet garments 
and clothe himself in dry ones, and then he con- 
siderately left the room. 

It was after supper that Brightly took down his 


military coat, and severed the shoulder-straps | 


from it, and the honor-grade chevrons from the 
sleeves. Then he took these and his sword and 
sash and went downstairs. 
the private hall to Colonel Silsbee’s office door, 
knocked and was bidden to enter. The principal 
was there alone. Brightly laid the insignia of his 
rank on the table before Colonel Silsbee. 

“IT have brought these things to you,”’ he said. 
“I have no right to them any more. I have worn 
them unworthily. There was no excuse for my 
going away. I have been very foolish and wicked 
and ungrateful.”’ 

He hesitated a moment, then went on: “I would 
like tospeak about that night that you called me 


in before Brede and Finkleton to explain my | 


marks. That was a lie that I told then. The 
figures were correct before. I did not change 
them; I don't know, certainly, who did. I would 
like to have them put back as they were. 
it won't be necessary to send ie away. I look at 
things very differently from what I did yesterday. 
I am ready to stand any punishment. I don’t 
want to be released from any—I didn’t come to 


you for that—I only wanted you to know that I’m | 


not rebellious any longer—nor careless—nor —”* 

But here the lad broke down. He had spoken 
with painful hesitancy for a whole minute. 

He had feared that his coming might be misin- 
terpreted. But there was no danger of that. 
When he looked at Colonel Silsbee again he knew 
there was no danger of it. The man, with his 
sympathetic nature, had divined the boy’s feelings 
to their greatest depth. He rose from his chair 
and laid his hand on Brightly’s shoulder. 

“I am glad you came,” he said. ‘You must 
srffer with the rest, but—I am glad youcame. I 
shall remember it of you—I shall never forget it.” 

It was strange, but Colonel Silsbee’s voice had 
broken, too. He turned his face away and 
resumed his seat, and, in the silence that ensued, 
Brightly went quietly out. 

The next morning, at the opening of the morn- 
ing session, Colonel Silsbee came in, and conducted 
the Scripture reading and prayer as usual, but 
made no remarks. He merely gave to the officer 
of the day, for record, a slip of paper which 
contained the order placing on perpetual delin- 
quency all members of the school who had par- 
ticipated in the rebellion. 

That night, at retreat, another order was read 
by the acting adjutant, reducing permanently to 
the ranks all officers, both commissioned and 
non-commissioned, who had taken part in the 
revolt. 

But what had become of Brede? This was the 
question which now agitated the school. He had 
not, as yet, returned to Riverpark. He had not 
been seen by any one connected with the academy 
since his departure northward on the train from 
New Hornbury. Every one now knew of his 
treacherous and cowardly conduct, and the general 
opinion was that he was afraid to return. 

But the doubt as to his whereabouts was soon 
to be dispelled. It was not long after taps that 
night, that those of the boys who were not yet 
asleep heard an unusual commotion downstairs. 
There were hurrying footsteps, loud voices, once 
a noise as of a slight scuffle; then all was quiet 
again. 

On the following morning, at the reveille roll- 
call, a whisper ran rapidly around the school to 
the effect that Brede was in the guard-house. 
This was a cell-like room, on the second floor, in 
a remote corner of the building, with one narrow 
window near the ceiling, and a heavy door studded 
with round-headed spikes, and locked with a great 
brass key. 

Only once before, in the memory of the oldest 
student, had that door been opened to admit a 
refractory pupil. Indeed, few of those in the 
school had even so much as seen it. The guard- 
house was always spoken of with an indefinable 
shiver and an unpleasant thought of bread and 
water and ghostly solitude. The fact that Brede 
was confined there brought the excitement under 
which the school had been laboring for a week, 
to a climax. 

Later in the morning the nature of Brede’s 
offence became known. He had been found, the 
night before, at a disreputable resort in the lower 
part of the city, ina state of gross intoxication. 
He had quarrelled with the keeper of the place, 
had been taken in charge by the police and 
marched to the station-house, where the police 
captain had recognized him, and, on account of 
his youth and the disgrace which would attend 
the publicity of his offence, had directed the officers 
to take him to Riverpark and turn him over to 
Colonel Silsbee for punishment. So now he was 
in the guard-house, living on bread and water. 

It was a terrible thing. Boys who were not 
accustomed to hearing stories of vice and crime, 
spoke of it in whispers. Indeed, there were some 
who hardly dared speak of it at all, it was so 
utterly and shamelessly disgraceful. 

That evening Brightly was sick. The fatigue 
and exposure, especially the nervous strain of the 
last few days, had so worn upon him that he was 
obliged to ask for an excuse before the evening 
session was half through, that he might go to his 
room and to bed. The favor was readily granted 


He crossed through | 


I hope | 


to the upper dormitory. 

As he went down the hall toward his room, he 
| saw, through the transom over the door, a flicker- 
ing light. He thought it strange, as he knew that 
Harple was still in the school-room. 

It suddenly occurred to him that it was the 
| Hight of fire. He darted to the door, pushed it 

open, and started back in horrified amazement. 

Brede was kneeling by the bed, holding a lighted 
candle in his hand, and the mattress in front of 
him was rapidly bursting into flame. 

He had partly risen at Brightly’s approach, and 
was facing the door when it was opened. Seeing 
who confronted him, he dropped the candle and 
made a savage spring toward his old antagonist. 
In a moment they were both on the floor, fighting 
desperately. 

Over and over they rolled, down the entire 
length of the hall. In their struggles they reached 
the landing at the head of the stairs, and the next 
violent turn sent them pitching down into the 
darkness. HomeER GREENE. 

(To be continued.) 


—_— +e» —— 
FORGET. 
Forget: for why remember 
The wrongs of yesterday ? 
Perchance kind words were spoken 
To heal the breach to-day! 
Then let the past for ever be 
A blank leaf in the memory. 
For the Companion. 


ZEPHANIAH EZEKIEL. 


It was eleven o’clock on a forenoon when our 
grandfathers were young. The scholars in Aunt 
Sally Woodbridge’s long dining-room knew it 
was eleven, because every day at that hour the 
tin baker went down upon the kitchen hearth with 
a bang, and the coffee-mill, nailed to one side of 
|a window-casing, was heard sending forth its 
periodical clatter. 

In those days not only did the master of the 
| district school ‘‘board round,’’ but the school like- 
wise accompanied the master in his peregrinations 
from house to house, in each of which a reom 
and a few chairs, settles or boxes were set apart 
for the cause of education. 

The long, old-fashioned dining-room of the 
Woodbridge domicile was at present given up 
during a few hours of each day to this excellent 
use. But no sooner had the master’s stout 
ferule rapped smartly on his little green table at 
twelve o’clock, than a transformation scene took 
place in the interest of hungry Woodbridges. 

I am an hour ahead of my story, however, 
and must go back. The bang of the tin baker 
had just been heard, and Aunt Sally’s hand had 
now grasped the handle of the coffee-mill with its 
usual vigorous touch, when Zephaniah Ezekiel 
Trask, a youth who frequently varied the monot- 
ony of school life by efforts to amuse himself, 
slyly shied a small wad of paper, with the evident 
intention of lodging it in the open mouth of a 
member of the arithmetic class, who was deeply 
absorbed in the interesting process of subtracting 
one-half from seven-eighths. 

Unlucky shot! The paper pellet went wide of 
its mark, and, glancing from the forehead of its 
intended victim, struck the nose of the dighified 
but peppery master! 

The whole school saw it, some with carefully 
concealed glee, and others with unbounded amaze- 
ment, as if the whole fabric of Learning had been 
menaced. On the face of one small boy was such 
a mingled look of fear, consternation and despair 
that his detection was an easy matter, although 
the master was somewhat advanced in years, and 
wore huge goggles over his eyes. 

“Zephaniah Ezekiel,’’ roared the master, ‘‘take 
off your jacket and come here!”’ 

The old man’s eyes were flashing behind their 
huge casing of glass, while his hand clasped firmly 
the long hard-wood ruler which could boast an 
intimate acquaintance with every boy in the 
room. 

To what extent the vials of his wrath would have 
been poured out upon the present victim, had not 
good-fortune, in the person of Aunt Sally, ap- 
peared at the door, I am not able to state. But 
certain it was that while poor Zephaniah Ezekiel 
stood in jacketless dejection beneath the upraised 
hickory, the mistress of the kitchen, having given 
a final rap upon the side of the mill to shake the 
remaining grains of coffee down, and having 
given a last twirl to the handle, appeared at the 
door. Beckoning the school-teacher into the 
kitchen, she inquired whether he preferred sage or 
summer savory as seasoning in a meat stew. 

So important a matter required deliberation, 
since a meat stew improperly seasoned possesses 
few attractions to a cultivated palate. A consider- 
able period was thus afforded the small culprit on 
the other side of the door in which to do some 
hard thinking. 

Had there been an outside door at hand, or an 
open window, this story would never have been 
written. That outside door or open window would 
have introduced Zephaniah to a long stretch of open 
country outside, ere the squeak of the master’s 
retiring footsteps had died away; but no such 
avenue of escape offered itself. 

The Woodbridge house, like many other early 
dwellings in the State of Maine, was built with 
huge stone chimneys, and broad hearths formed 





had enormous iron cranes suspended from one 
side, from which kettles could be hung over the 
fire. 

Such a fireplace, near the master's table, caught 
Zephaniah’s eye as he gazed wildly about for a 
chance of escape. The fire was nearly dead upon 
the hearth, sending up only a light line of smoke 
through the wide chimney. The disturber of 
arithmetical calculations was seized with a sudden 
idea, which he promptly put into practice. He 
had just safely climbed upon the huge crane, and | 
so disappeared from sight, when the teacher, hav- 
ing at length decided that, on the whole, summer 
savory was best calculated to add spice and char- 
acter to a meat stew, returned to the school-room 
to get up an appetite for the coming repast by 
muscular exercise upon the back of Zephaniah 
Ezekiel. 

No individual of this name, however, fell under 
the gaze of the goggles, as they were turned from 
one corner of the room to the other. Their un- 
availing search might have been prolonged for a 
considerable period, had not the eyes of some 
half-dozen small boys been riveted earnestly upon 
the spot where, shortly before, a youthful pair of 
legs had disappeared. 

Quick detection followed. 

“Come dgwn, you young rascal!’’ roared the 
pedagogue, stooping over the huge brass andirons 
till a pair of well-worn cowhide boots came into 
sight above. ‘I'll larn ye to slip off when my 
back is turned! Come down, I tell ye!” 

Accompanying this cordial invitation to descend 
were sundry vigorous raps with the tongs upon the 
boots before mentioned. These attentions caused 
the occupant of the chimney to squirm and dance 
up and down upon the crane, upon which his 
footing was not too secure. 

The chimney, as I have said, was built of stone. | 
The inside, of course, had many pockets and | 
projections, formed by the unequal thickness of | 
the stones. Zephaniah’s position on the crane | 
was becoming so extremely uncomfortable,—not | 
to speak of the probability of his slipping from it | 
into the hands of avenging discipline below,— 
that he made a further effort for escape. He 
cautiously grasped a projecting rock, and drew 
himself up till he found secure footing. 

This new move increased the fury of the master 
to a white heat. 

*T’ll bring ye down, if I have to crawl up after 
ye!” he shouted. 

I am unable to say whether or not he would 
really have endangered the whiteness of his broad 
expanse of shirt bosom and high linen dickey in 
the soot-lined cavity now occupied by a very 
black-handed boy. Certain it was that he had 
moved the kettle from the crane and pushed 
aside the andirons, when his eye caught sight of a 
pile of birch bark, which was stored in a box at 
one side of the chimney, and used for kindling 
fires. To such a use the infuriated trainer of 
young ideas now proceeded to put it. 

With nervous haste he transferred a large pile 
of it to the fireplace, and, drawing a match along 
the,side of his pantaloons, soon had a dense smoke 
rolling up the chimney, to the horror and amaze- 
ment of the on-looking pupils. 

‘““Now we'll see if ye’ll come down!” grimly 
shouted the master, as he threw piece after piece 
of the bark upon the writhing mass already 
lighted. No boots appeared, however. The 
smoke grew denser and denser, and still there 
came no sound from the chimney. 

Zephaniah Ezekiel had not been idle. Finding 
that he could go up one step, there was suggested 
the idea of continuing on to the top of the chim- 
ney, a feat easy of accomplishment in one of 
those enormous, old-fashioned stone structures. 
Crawling carefully up from one projecting stone 
to another, now lifting himself with his hands 
and now with his feet, his head at last emerged 
into the open air at the very instant that the mas- 
ter drew the match along his yellow, nankeen 
trousers. 

Swinging himself out over the top, he slipped 
down upon the roof, which was low, and sloped 
gradually down over a back kitchen to within six 
feet of the ground. Just as he slipped over the 
edge of the chimney, one of the top stones, loos- 
ened by the weather, was knocked from its resting- 
place and bounded down the chimney with much 
bumping from side to side. Zephaniah, terrified 
by this catastrophe, slid down the roof and disap- 
peared behind some bushes. 

In his eagerness to watch the smoking-out of 
his offending pupil, the master had dropped on 
hands and knees upon the edge of the hearth. 
He was peering up through the dense cloud of 
smoke when the rock, loosened from the top, came 
bounding down upon the hearth, bringing with it 
a cloud of soot, and dropping with a thud into 
the coals and ashes. 

It was like the sudden discharge of a volcano. 
The soot and ashes filled the eyes, nose, ears and 
wide-open mouth of the head of the school, while 
coals and burning bark were scattered im every 
direction. 

Zephaniah, having placed a goodly distance 
between himself and the scene of his escapade, 
stopped at a small brook to remove some of the 
soot from his hands and face, and then to con- 
sider what he should do next. 

He was a “bound boy,” who had been taken 
from the care of the town by a shiftless family of 
the district, from whom he received kicks, cuffs 














of single slabs of stone. These open fireplaces 





and very scanty food in return for all the labor 


that could be got from his small body, when the 
contract with the town did not compel a certain 
number of weeks’ attendance at school. 

He knew that if he returned to school he would 
receive a most unmerciful flogging. If he returned 
to the place he called home, the same emphatic 
attention would be bestowed upon him as soon as 
a report from the school should have reached his 
master. 

The result of his deliberations was that Zeph- 
aniah Ezekiel was seen no more in that neighbor- 
hood for many a day. Various stories were set 
on foot accounting for his disappearance, none of 
which agreed in any essential particular. 

In the meantime the master, having recovered 
from the disagreeable effects of soot and ashes 
upon his learned person, continued to drive home 
many important educational truths with the flat 
side of the hickory ruler. The school moved 
from house to house throughout the district; 
summer, with feminine authority, succeeded the 
season of vigorous masculine rule, until winter 
came again. 

Two years had passed, and the school was once 
more assembled in Aunt Sally Woodbridge’s 
dining-room, with the same stern old man looking 
sharply after mischievous boys through the same 
enormous goggles. On a mild forenoon, when 
the water was dripping from the eaves outside, 
and the class in the Fourth Reader inside was 
mournfully ‘tolling the knell of parting day,” 
Zephaniah Ezekiel Trask came sauntering up the 
road. 

He had grown to be a great, lumbering boy, 
with arms and legs extremely long. He had 
evidently learned that the family to which he had 
been ‘‘bound"’ had moved away, leaving him free 
to make what shift he could for himself. Where 
he had been or what he had been doing were 
puints on which he was very reticent. 

While passing up the road, he learned from 
some farm-laborer whom he met that school was 
in session at the Woodbridge house, and that his 
old adversary was in command. Coming in sight 
of the house, a desire to torment the learned gen- 
tleman took possession of him. 

Seeing no one about the rear of the dwelling, he 
stealthily climbed a wall and came out behind the 
back kitchen. Having provided himself with a 
large stone from the wall, he climbed first upon 
the water-hogshead under the eaves, and thence 
gained the roof and cautiously crept up to the 
chimney. Swinging himself to the top, he seated 
himself upon one side, with his feet hanging 
down within, and poising the rock over the middle 
of the opening, he let it drop. 

But, alas! in his eagerness he leaned too far 
forward, and slipping from the icy stone on which 
he sat, he bounded down the flue as if shot from 
a catapult, gathering a good deal of soot on his 
passage down. 

The houses of those days were low, so that he 
had not far to drop. Still he was moving with 
considerable rapidity when he appeared in the 
open fireplace, and it was with considerable energy 
that he sat down in the bed of ashes on the hearth, 
marked on all the prominent parts of his anatomy 
with streaks of soot. 

His sudden appearance had a startling effect 
upon the scholars, but the grim old master, recog- 
nizing the situation, promptly seized this doleful 
specimen of fallen humanity by the collar, as if 
the savory meat-stew, the dance on the crane and 
the birch-bark fire were things of the present 
moment. 

Sarcastically remarking, ‘“‘So ye concluded to 
come down, did ye?’’ he gave, then and there, 
most forcible proof that his right arm had lost 
none of its cunning, nor the hickory ruler any of 
its impressiveness. There was an interest account, 
too, which the master settled at the same time, on 
the liberal compound system of reckoning. 

‘“Now ye take your book and larn your lesson,” 
said the grim preceptor, as he released Zephaniah 
Ezekiel; ‘‘and don’t ye throw any more paper 
balls. Take your seat, ye young rascal !”’ 

Wess DONNELL. 
—_———s 
WHAT AN ACCIDENT DID. 


Necessity is not the only ‘‘mother of invention.” 
An accident has frequently led to the discovery of 
an important principle in mechanics. In 1846 
Werner Siemens, of Berlin, discovered the non- 
conducting property of gutta-percha. He coated 
several miles of copper wire with gutta-percha, 
and submerged it in the Rhine from Deutz to 
Cologne. Electric communication was thus estab- 
lished beneath the water from shore to shore. 

In 1850 a submarine cable was laid across the 
English Channel from Dover to Cape Grisnez. It 
consisted of a half-inch copper wire covered with 
nothing but gutta-percha, and loaded with lead to 
keep it down. The communication was perfect 
for a day, and then the wire refused to act. The 
electrical engineers were unable to explain the 
facts. At last the mystery was dissipated by a 
fisherman. 

A French fisherman set his trawl off Cape 
Grisnez. When he hauled it in, he picked up the 
submerged cable, from which he cut off a piece. 
This piece he carried in triumph to Boulogne, 
where he exhibited it as a specimen of rare sea- 
weed with its centre filled with gold. The igno- 
rant man had mistaken the copper wire for gold, 
but unwittingly he had served the electricians. 





They saw from the accident that it was not 
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sufficient perfectly to insulate the cable, but that 
it must also be protected. In 1851 there was laid 
across the Channel a cable twenty-four miles 
long, consisting of four copper wires, insulated by 
gutta-percha, covered with tarred yarn, and pro- 
tected by an outer covering of galvanized iron 
wires. That submarine cable proved a success, 
and ocean telegraphy became possible through an 
accident which compelled invention. 

————~or-—___—_ 

HOME, 


Here woman reigns, the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie. 
—Montgomery. 
ion — a, 


For the Companion. 


WRECKED AMONG MALAY PIRATES. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


On the morning of March 31, 1860, the fast clipper 
ship Jntrepid had crossed the line, and was nearing 
the Straits of Gaspar from the China Sea. 
shone brightly on the white sails and clean decks of 
the vessel. Her canvas swelled proudly full in the 


pleasant westerly breeze which was bearing her | 


southward. With a rich cargo, she was crowding 
sail to reach New York before the Fourth of July. 

Owing to the heat, no labor was doing save what 
was needed to work the ship. The forenoon watch 
on deck were idly lying about on the top-gallant 
forecastle in the shade of the foresail, watching the 
gambols of a school of porpoises which were racing 
with the ship. 

Early in March the Jntrepid had put in at Hong 
Kong, seeking a cargo. She was homeward bound 
from Shanghai to New York, in ballast. She had 
left Shanghai side and side with the fast mail- 
steamer Yang-tse, and beaten her two hours into 
Hong Kong. At that port and Whampoa and Macao 
a paying freight had been found. 

Her commander and part-owner, Captain E. C. 
Gardner, had designed and built the ship, and she 
had added largely to his fame and fortune. The 
Intrepid rated fifteen hundred tons. She was grace- 
fully and stanchly built, with a spread of canvas 
deemed wonderful even in the days of the China 
clippers, and she never had met her equal in sailing. 

On March 17th, sacred to the memory of the blessed 
Saint Patrick, she had weighed off Macao, spread 
her canvas wings, and, bending gracefully to the fair 
monsoon, shot out from Typa Roads into the China 
Sea, heading southwesterly on her long race for 
home. 

Her freight, valued at six hundred and sixty thou. 
sand dollars, consisted mainly of tea, silks, matting, 
and a very large lot of fire-crackers of all sizes, 
which were sent in this vessel on account of her 
great speed, as, to realize their value, they must 
reach New York in time for the Fourth of July 
market. 

The ship’s company, mostly Americans, numbered 
twenty-six all told. Aft, there were the captain, 
first and second mates, carpenter, cook and steward; 
forward were twelve able and two ordinary seamen 
and six boys, well-grown youngsters, every one 
capable of doing a man’s work in an emergency. I, 
Charles Wells,—since Captain Wells, if you choose,— 
was able seaman on board. 

The crew had been nearly a year in the ship, and 
were proud and fond of her. Being a thorough ship’s 
officer, Captain Gardner’s treatment of his men was 
such as to make them both loyal and contented. 
The second mate and several of the seamen had 
sailed with him for years, and Ah Ling, the Chinese 
steward, had been with him from boyhood. 

Our route lay through the Straits of Gaspar, south- 
east of the lower end of the Malay Peninsula, be- 
tween the islands of Banca on the west and Billiton 
onthe east. There are several passages in these straits 
formed by numerous smaller islands and coral reefs. 
Captain Gardner was aiming for the western, or 


Macclesfield, passage, which, though narrow and | 
intricate, is mostly taken by those who know the 


way. He had often sailed it, and knew it well. 

On this morning all hands were on the lookout for 
land, which was known to be not far away. ‘At ten 
A. M., the hazy outlines of hills were seen in the 
southwest, and soon after to southward and nearly 
ahead a small island came in view. 

“What land is that, Jack?” asked Bill Randall, a 
boy on his first voyage, of a shipmate. 

“That to south’ard is Gaspar Island. The other is 
Banca, where they get the tin,” was the reply. 

“Yes, and the pirates, too,” spoke up Tom Nelson, 
a bearded sailor of forty years, who was seated on 
deck laying up a pair of fancy chest beckets. 

“Pirates!”’ echoed Billy. ‘Are there any pirates 
now?” 

“Yes, indeed, my boy,” said Tom. “Plenty of ’em, 
if you’re where they are, and that’s right about 
here. You see Banca over yonder? Well, that’s a 


big island, with lots of little harbors, and a Malay | 
The natives | 


village at the head of every one of ’em. 
are all boatmen, and a murderous set of cutthroats 
they are. 
you'll never see ’em; but let her get stranded or be- 
calmed within sight, and see how quick their proas 
come swarming out of the coves and fasten to her.” 

Here the voice of the mate was heard calling, 
“Lay aloft there, one of you, and keep a lookout 
from the topsail yard!” and up the rigging went 
Jack Connors. The rest lay comfortably in the shade, 
watching the hazy contours of those mysterious and 
deadly shores. 

The faint blue tints of Gaspar Island changed and 
deepened to vivid green as the ship drew near, until, 
at two points off the bow port, it looked, with the 
water about it, like an emerald in a setting of tur- 
quoise. The air was balmy, and the seething of the 
sea sounded pleasantly under the ship’s bows. The 
hull, with stately masts and clouds of swelling duck, 
bowed before the breeze. Never had the Intrepid 
looked handsomer, nor sailed a fairer sea. 


The captain and mate, however, were serious as 


they stood talking on the quarter-deck. Presently 
the mate came to the break of the poop, and hailed 
the lookout. 

“Topsail yard, there! Do you see anything?” 


The sun} 


While the ship’s sailing along all right, | 
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“Yes, sir,’? came the answer. ‘There’s something 
about two points on the starboard bow. Looks like 
a rock, sir.”’ 

“How far away ?”’ called the mate. 

**Bout five miles, sir.” 

“All right. You can come down,” and the mate 
walked aft to rejoin the captain. 

“That must be the rock on the Belvidere shoal,’ 
said Dick Haskell, who was pretty well posted and a 
fair navigator. “It’s a big coral reef that reaches 
| miles all round that low rock. The ship Belvidere 
| was lost there many years ago. It’s always well to 
| give these low-lying rocks a wide berth.” 

“We shan’t give it much of a berth if we keep 
this course,’’ said Tom Nelson. 
“*Never fear; the old man knows what he’s about,” 
| said Dick. “‘He’s hanging the ship well to windward 
so as to carry the breeze right through the straits. 
We muy save a day’s run by holding her up well.” 
On went the Intrepid in gallant style. The rock 
| drew well in sight, and the ship was headed to pass 
it two miles away; when well by, she could then 
| haul up more to westward, and clear the’ straits 
| within three hours. 
| It was my watch below, but I nad lingered in the 
fresh air of the upper deck. Tired of noting the 
| leaps and tumbles of the porpoises, and of listening 
| to the empty chaff of the loungers about me, I rose 
from the cathead on which I was sitting, and 
stooped to pass under the foot of the foresail on the 
way to my bunk for a nap. As I raised my head 
abaft the sail, I came face to face with the captain, 
who stood looking anxiously ahead. 

“Something is up, sure,’ said I to one of my 
watch-mates, when I got below. 

“How so?” he asked. 

“Why, the old man’s on the forecastle.” 

“What’s going to happen now, I wonder?” said 
Joe Maxwell. ‘“That’s the first time he’s been there 
for more than a year. Then he condemned the fore- 
stay. Maybe it’s the bowsprit’s turn now.” 
| Kicking off my shoes,I rolled into the berth, 





where, with my cheek upon the 
edge of the bunkboard, I mused upon 
what I had just seen, wondering why the 
captain had come forward. I lay watching 
him and the mate for a while, for I could see all 
along the weather-side of the deck, but at last was 
rapidly sinking into a doze, the refrain of the look- 
out’s song, “Twenty-five Fathoms and a White 
Sandy Bottom,” ringing in my ears, when— 
Gr-r-r-r! Bum-bum-bum-bum! 
| The ship struck something with a terrific shock, 
| gave a strange lurch, and quivered from stem to 
stern. 
The weather-braces jumped and the backstays 
| strained. The yards creaked and the masts groaned. 








Beneath the bows was a harsh grating, grinding, | 


| jarring, bumping that shook the ship fore and aft. 


Shock followed shock, until the vessel brought up 
with a tremendous thump that nearly sent the spars 
over the side, and threw down every one of the 
watch who had been on his feet. 

In the waters through which she had so often 
dashed with winged speed the Intrepid lay still and 
helpless, impaled on the cruel pinnacles of a coral 
reef. 

*“She’s on the Belvidere!” cried Dick Haskell, as 
the watch below rushed to the deck. A confused 
outcry rose, above which, ringing from aft, was 
heard the captain’s voice: 

“*Weather braces, there! 

“Lay everything flat-aback, sir,’’ he added to the 
mate, who had jumped to the port rail to let fly the 
lee braces. Gaining their feet, the men sprang to 
their several stations. The rattling of patent blocks 
mingled with the tramp and cries of the crew as the 
great yards, with their broad expanse of snowy, 
fluttering duck, came swinging round to starboard, 
catching the wind full aback. Amid the bustle and 
din came the quick, stern orders of the captain. He 
| had taken charge of matters in person. 
| “Belay your fore braces, belay aft, belay all. 
| Clear away the port quarter boat, Mr. Haynes, and 
| See what water we have around us.” 
| The gripes were quickly cast off and the falls 
cleared away ready for lowering the boat. A moment 
| more and she went rapidly down into the sea with 
| her crew of five men and the mate, who carried a 
| hand-lead and line. Pushing off, he sounded all the 
way round the ship. 
| Grim coral rocks rose everywhere from the depths, 
| some so near the surface as to endanger the boat. 
The ship was lying as if crushed upon the teeth of 
an immense marine harrow. The busy coral insects 
had carried the reef far out beneath the wave, and 
in what had been thought a fair channel the Intrepid 
lay wrecked. 

“Seven fathoms under the stern, sir,’ cried the 
mate to the captain. 

“How much forward, sir?” he inquired, 








| Here her bones must thenceforth lie. 


| struggle for her salvation. 
| which had buoyed us up was gone. 


| “Fifteen feet by her marks, sir. She was drawing 
| Seventeen forward, so she’s about two feet out of 
water there.” 

“Come on board, sir. Run an anchor off her port 
quarter. We must try to heave her off.” 

The anchor was laid out a full cable’s length off 
| the stern, after which the boat pulled alongside and 
| its crew came on board. The men hove at the cap- 
| stan for half an hour, but only brought the anchor 
home a little. The ship did not move an inch. 

‘Avast heaving, sir!’’ said the captain, at last, to 
the mate, seeing that all efforts were useless. ‘‘We’ll 
have to lighten her. Break out the fore and main 
hatches, and start all hands throwing the cargo 
overboard.” 

All were excited and eager to do something for 
the relief of the good ship. The battens and tar- 
paulins were soon stripped away, the hatches pulled 
off and the packages being passed out. Chests of 


crackers, cinnamon, vermilion, and bales of silk 


the ports and overboard. 
will. 

From time to time the crew were called to heave 
at the capstan again in hopes that she might be 
eased enough to come off, but it was of no use. The 
wind was freshening all the time, and the ship began 
| to lurch and pound. The carpenter kept trying the 
pumps, but she made no water at all up to half-past 
two, when, for the tenth time, the word was passed: 

“Break off at the cargo and try the capstan again.” 

Coming up, the men placed their shoulders to the 
bars once more, and their cries rose: ‘Heave! 
Heave! Heave hard! Once again! There she moves! 
No! No! Heave again! Heave! Heave and start 
her! Heave hard!” 








penter stepped to the captain, sounding-rod in hand, 

made some report, and returned to the pumps. 
‘Avast heaving!” called the captain. His voice 

of command had assumed a tone of sadness and 





“SIX BOATS, SIR, WITH LATEEN-SAILS!” 


resignation that caused every one to glance at him 
as he stood at the break of the cabin. The mate 
went to him, and the two sat down on the edge of the 
house in low consultation. 

The men leaned against the capstan bars wonder- 
ing what was the matter. I noticed the ship had 
ceased to move and had heeled to port, and spoke of 
it to my mates. Looking over the side, we saw 


tea, rolls of matting, cases of ginger, boxes of fire- | 


went tumbling up to the deck and were rolled through | 
Every one worked with a | 


While the crew were pushing at the bars, the car- | 
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| ground a trifle on the rocks as the wind and searose, 
but was safe to stay where she was as long as she 
| Should hold together. 
| The captain, sad and silent, looked over the rail 
from time to time toward Banca. Save for the fast- 
disappearing bales and boxes nothing was to be seen 
afloat upon the sea. The order was given to get the 
| arms ready. 
| The Intrepid, after the custom of ships in the 
China trade, carried two nine-pounder guns on her 
poop. Four shot-racks were placed in position and 
filled, each with six round shot. Flannel shirts from 
the slop-chest were brought up, and the steward and 
two old seamen were set to making cannon cart- 
ridges. 

The arm chest was overhauled by the second mate 
and the carpenter, and the ammunition for the small 
| arms placed in readiness. The weapons were twelve 
| muskets of the old Springfield pattern, twelve cut- 
lasses and twelve boarding-pikes. The officers had 
|}each a revolver. The muskets were all tested, their 
locks oiled, and they were then set in the arm rack 
in the cabin passage. A belt with cartridge-box 
attached lay at the foot of each. 

The sun set in a fair sky. Darkness fell quickly. 
No one felt sleepy, and the officers aft and the men 
forward sat late, talking in undertones of the 
chances of the morrow. In every heart was an 
unspoken foreboding of what it might bring. 

Weariness finally prevailed, and all hands except 
| those on watch turned in to get such sleep as might 
come. No lamps were lighted, and lookouts were 
| Stationed fore and aft through the night, with orders 
| to keep special watch to windward toward Banca. 

The captain was restless, and several times during 
the night came on deck and swept the dark horizon 
with his night glass. 

At three o’clock next morning all hands were 
| called to get the boats out, and before daybreak they 
| were veered well clear of where the spars would 
| fall. Then began the cutting away of the rigging to 
| let the masts go overboard. The ship being listed to 

port, everything on that side was first cutaway; then 
began the slashing of the after-starboard lanyards. 

The mizzen-mast was a noble spar. After every 
shroud was severed, it still refused to fall, and stood 
proudly supporting its yards and sails. This was no 
time for sentiment, and the axes were plied on the 
main rigging. There was no trouble here; the mast 
was a built mast and did not wait for the last two 
lanyards to be cut, but fell with a loud crash, taking 
the mizzen-mast with it by the stays. 

Without a pause the forward lanyards were cut, 
and the foremast tottered and snapped short off at 
the deck. As it went over the side it knocked the 
bell from the bitts in front of it, and the loud “ding- 
dong, ding-dong”’, as it rolled into the scuppers, 
sounded a requiem for the fallen spars. Then the 
boats were hauled up and the work of provisioning 
and watering them begun. 

At about five o’clock in the morning, came the 
first streak of red in the eastern sky, and, quickly 
after, a great flush of the heavens and a lighting up 
of the wide waters. With the first blaze of sunrise, 
rose the cry from the forecastle lookout: 

“Sailho!” 

“Where away?” cried the mate. 

“On the starboard bow, sir; a fleet of boats.” 

There was a rattle of feet and a rush for the star- 
board rail. The captain came quickly out of the 
cabin, and all who were below sprang on deck in 
haste. Off on the water, against the faint blue of 
Banca, were seen a group of black objects which 
grew larger as they were watched. The captain, 
who had been looking with his glasses, passed them 
to the mate. 

‘“‘What do you make them out, sir?” he said. 

“Six boats, sir, with lateen-sails,” replied the 
mate, as he looked. ‘They are coming this way.” 

“They are Malay proas,” said the captain. ‘Send 
everybody aft, pass out the arms and get the cannon 
ready for action.” CLARENCE PULLEN. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ARTIST IN ——? 





that she had lowered in the water, and the truth 
burst upon us. She had bilged and settled down 
upon her coral bed. She would never float again. | 
The voyage 
was over. The ship was lost. | 

Over the waters to leeward, as far as the eye could 
see, stretched a broad line of bales, boxes and bun. | 
dles, mute witness of our three or four hours of 
The excitement of hope 
We sank down 
in groups about the deck, exhausted, faint and sick. 
All the liquor had been first thrown overboard. 
Strong coffee was made. It revived us, and we were 
soon in shape to look our situation in the face and 
plan what we should do. 

Some thought the ship would go to pieces during 


| the night and talked about taking to the boats at 


once; but that was a needless anxiety. So far as 
drowning was concerned we could have stayed on 
board a month. We were directly in the track of 
the China traders and the wreck must soon be seen 
by some passing craft. The real danger, though 
little was said of it, lay in the Banca pirates. 





One day last April a hot, hot sun was blazing 
down upon Messina, making that gem of the sea 
more splendid than comfortable. We had come in 
from the Lipari Islands a week before, intending to 
sail at once for Naples, but found, to our dismay, 
that quarantine was established, and no steamer 
would leave under ten days, so that, for the present, 
we must remain in Messina, which we had explored 
thoroughly already. 

My companion was fortunate enough to have the 
resource of flower-painting to take her thoughts 
from the unpleasant surroundings. No eye was 
keener than hers for an out-of-the-way specimen—a 
rare species; few hands more skilful in conveying 
its floral traits to paper. The enthusiasm of botanist 
and artist met in her, so that, naturally, where 
flowers abounded she could not be unhappy. She 
was kind enough to feel some pity for me, who had 
no such resource, and on this eighth day of our 
enforced sojourn proposed that we should visit a 
young artist she had discovered in one of her ram- 
bles outside the city after flowers. 

We went. I have the memory of a long, hot 





In the southwestern horizon were the hills of | 
Banca, eighteen miles away. The keen- sighted 
natives could not fail to discover us sooner or later. | 
The morrow’s daylight might find them about us. | 
The captain called all hands aft. He briefly stated | 
the situation and asked if we had anything to say. 

I was pushed forward as spokesman. I asked for | 
myself and shipmates that he continue in full con- | 
trol, promising that we would obey his orders under 
all circumstances. Thanking us for our confidence | 
in him, the captain gave his orders. All should get | 
as good a night’s rest as possible, and before day- | 
light in the morning turn out to cut away the masts, 


the shore. 
made ready to leave the ship when some vessel 
should pass by. If the pirates should come, fight 
them. 

After giving three cheers for the captain, we went 











street, with occasional glimpses of the bay, and a 
passing glimpse of Villa Guelfonia and its old tower, 
built when Richard Coeur de Lion wintered at 
Messina on his way to Palestine. One glimpse there 
was, too, of San Gregorio, with its fantastic, peacock- 
eyed steeple, twisted spirally like a corkscrew. 

I have a farther memory of growing extremely 
hot and tired, and cross, and expressing roundly my 
belief that no artist alive could be worth visiting on 
a day like this. But at last, through fields of lava, 
and a path hedged with Indian cactus, we reached 
Villa Giosta. Its mistress, a dark-eyed Italian girl, 
met us with friendly warmth; and, in answer to our 


so that the ship would be less likely to be seen from | questions, spoke in a simple, unaffected way about 
Then the boats were to be equipped and | her work. 


She had always liked ‘‘to use her hands,” she said; 
it seemed only natural to express her thoughts with 
them. She had taken up certain work quite by 
chance, for her own amusement. After a while, her 


forward and packed up such valuables as we could! friends wished her to exhibit it, and she had twice 
carry, in readiness to abandon the wreck. The ship | sent several pieces to the National Art-Exhibition at 
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Turin. 


for it. 

Moreover, she had sent one piece to the dear, 
beautiful principessa, who was now queen, and had 
received from her a letter of thanks and praise, 
with two photographs, only less beautiful than 


Her work was considered by judges to be | have in my possession now a watch-pocket of her 
well done; indeed, she had received the gold medal | making—a small, heelless, blue silk slipper, its 
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sole made from the lace-like fibre of Indian cac- 
tus, and with a tiny spray of leather flowers orna- 
menting the toe. It is very delicate and graceful, 
but by no means suggests the artistic power | 
displayed in the groups I have described. 





VISITING AN ARTIST. 


Margherita’s self. All of which treasures,— 
medal, photographs and letter, were shown us. 

Finally, opening a case, she took out, one by 
one, and placed on a table before us, various 
specimens of her work, including those which had 
won the medal. 

Imagine miniature figures, somewhat in the 
style of a Rogers’ group, only flexible, as appeared 
from their slightly swaying when moved, mounted 
on oval wooden stands, and fashioned, especially 
in the faces, with most delicate precision. 

The first represents two children beneath a tree, 
and a rope thrown pulley-wise over one of its 
branches, by means of which the boy is pulling 
up an old shoe. In the shoe is a kitten, whose 
small face peers apprehensively over the edge at 
the growing distance to terra-firma. The little 
girl looks anxious, too; she does not like this 
experiment with her pet, and in another moment 
will spring up to interfere. The boy, however, 
enjoys the whole affair, and his face wears an 
expression of mischievous amusement. 

The next was one figure only,—a girl walking 
in the teeth of a strong wind, with head bent for- 
ward, her cloak flying open, her hair and drapery 
fluttering wildly backward. 

The third group shows two cavaliers seated over 
their wine at a deal table. One of them, being 
thoroughly intoxicated, is sunk in boozy repose; 
the other has just reached the jolly stage, and 
flourishes his half-filled glass. The expression of 
utter collapse in the one, of silly, yet dare-devil, 
mirth in the other, is perfect. 

The fourth,—a party of street musicians, such 
as may any day be seen in any Italian town, and 
one pathetic, shrinking, girlish figure, holding out 
a cap for alms. 

“They are wonderful!’’ I cried, for the longer 
I looked, the more I admired. Whereupon, to 
complete my amazement, the artist brought out 
two other groups, similar in style to those shown 
first, but of different material. 

In one, two elaborately dressed English ladies, 
with parasols, and a conventional Englishman, 
with an eye-glass, were examining a bunch of 
flowers offered them by a pretty contadina. The 
mingled frigidity and condescension of the milord 
and miladies, contrasting with the peasant’s arch 
shyness, were admirably rendered. 

The other group was a soldier revisiting home, 
and rapturously welcomed by an old father, a 
mother and a fair young sweetheart. 

At all these I looked and looked again, my 
pleasure in their excellence fully equalled by my 
surprise. For in what material do you think 
they were wrought? In marble, clay, wood, in 
butter even, as is told of an American woman ? 
No, in none of these. So far as I know, indeed, 
her work is unique, for the two groups last de- 
scribed were entirely crocheted out of yarn, and 
the others were moulded out of leather! 

If I had said in the beginning, as my compan- 
ion said to me when we set out to pay this visit, 
“We are going to see some leather and crochet 
work,’’ would you not have answered, as did I, 
‘‘Pooh! Leather flowers and worsted enormities !”’ 

But in this case the words leather and crochet 
mean that this young girl of artistic nature and 
limited opportunities has caught up the common- 


However, genius must work in its own way. | 
That hers is gradually rising to higher flights may | 


| be inferred from the fact that her latest effort is a 





clay bust of her mother, made after death. It is 
an excellent piece of work, and promises well for | 
the future. ELeANnor Lewis. 





THE SKYLARK. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers 
A rain of melody. 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
———_+or— 


RUSSIAN STATESMEN. 


The late Count Tolstoi, Russian Minister of the 
Interior, who died a few weeks ago, was noted 
for the sternness and severity with which he ful- 
filled the duties of his office. In Russia the 
Minister of the Interior has charge, among other 
things, of the administration of the police, and it | 
was Count Tolstoi’s special task to crush out| 
conspiracies and to maintain order in the Empire | 
at all hazards. 

Tolstoi’s predecessor in his office was a man of | 
far different character. His name was General | 
Loris Mehkoff, and he was a man of liberal and | 
progressive spirit. He tried, as Minister, to make 
the laws and the rule of the police less severe, and 
desired to maintain order and reconcile the dis- 
contented to the Empire by gentle rather than by 
harsh measures. 

But in this generous policy General Melikoff | 
failed. Russia was not yet sufficiently advanced 
or enlightened to make such a policy successful, | 
and Melikoff was replaced by a minister who 
would rule his department with more severity. | 

Russian statesmen are reared in a different 
school, have different powers and duties, and dif-| 
ferent traits in many ways from the statesmen of 
the other and freer European States. 

In almost every other country the statesman | 
acquires experience, skill and renown by a politi- 
cal education obtained amid party conflicts and in 
the halls of legislation. It is through Parliaments | 
that he reaches the high posts of the Ministry and 
the Cabinet. He must usually show himself an 
able debater and a good law-maker before he is 
entrusted with executive powers. 

But in Russia there is no Parliament, and no! 
clash of rival parties in public discussion and in 
legislative conflict. Russia is a pure despotism, 
where one man’s will is law, and where laws are 
usually made in secret council, and are approved 
by the Czar himself. 

The Russian statesman who rises to high place, 
therefore, is always a man who has proved, in 
subordinate trusts or by personal acquaintance, 
that in a particular office he can make himself 
useful to the sovereign, and can carry out the 
sovereign’s will. He may be, and often is, a 








| wise, able man, with high executive talent. He 
| may have influence with the Czar, give advice 


place material that lay nearest her, and conquered | 


its resistance. 
fingers, the moistened leather has been pinched 
and moulded into the shape of her idea, like mere 
ductile clay ; that with steel hook and a few balls 
of colored worsted she has put upon the stage, as 
it were, her little dramas of the ‘‘Soldier’s Return” 
and the ‘English Tourists in Italy.” 

We may be allowed to regret that such ability 
should work in such perishable materials; yet, on 


They mean, that under her skilful | 


the other hand, would it not be a pity to lose the | 


knowledge that even leather and worsted may be 
made to tell an artistic story ! 
As might be expected, the artist herself has not 


which is heeded, and restrain the Czar’s caprices. 

But in all cases, he can only retain office by 
submitting himself finally to the Czar’s decision, 
and by efficiently executing his duties in accord- | 
ance with the policy by the Czar adopted. | 

Russian statesmen, thus confined pretty much 
to the executing of laws, decrees and _ policies, 
have often become eminent for the ability with 
which they have performed their duties. 

In three fields especially—in diplomacy, in the 
administration of the internal affairs of the 
Empire, and in military statesmanship—Russia 
has produced men who have rivalled the ablest 
public men of other nations. Often, indeed, the 
two functions of statesman and military com- 
mander have been united in the same person. 
Russian generals have proved also able diploma- 
tists and Ministers of the Interior. 

Throughout the present century the foreign 


quite neglected the lower branches of her art. Ij affairs of Russia have been controlled by three | 


COMPANION. 


very skilful men—Count Nesselrode, Prince 
Gortschakoff and, at present, M. de Giers; and 
one of the ablest of Russian diplomatists was 
Count Orloff, who had already displayed brilliant 
military talents on the battlefield. 

It is easy to see that in Russia oratory and 
debating powers, which are so essential to the 
advancement of a statesman in England, France, 
Italy, and even in Germany, Spain and the minor 
European States, count for little or nothing. The 
only scope for speech-making is in small bodies, 
whose meetings are secret, like the Council of 
State and the ruling Senate. 

The Russian statesman, therefore, is not an 
orator, but is a man who has shown that he can 
firmly and persistently carry out stringent laws, 
that he can hold his own in negotiation with the 
diplomatists of other and rival States, and that he 
can mature and carry out military schemes on a 
large scale. 

a ee 
LIFE. 
It is not just as we take it, 
This beautiful world of ours: 
Life’s field will yield as wre make it 
A harvest of thorns or flowers. 
We may not hope to be mowers, 
And gather the golden ears, 
Until we first have been sowers 
And watered the furrows with tears. 


+e = 
FOUR NEW STARS TO THE FLAG. 


The flag of the United States is continually get- 
ting out of order. Thirteen stripes and thirty- 
eight stars compose the flag at the present moment, 
but in a few months four Territories will become 
States, and the flag will be wrong again. Nor 
is it so very easy a matter to add four stars to a 


constellation which is already inconveniently 
large. At the distance of a quarter of a mile, it is 


often impossible to make out that the part of the 
flag called the ‘‘union’’ is composed of stars. 


When four new ones are added, the stars will 


have to be still smaller, and, before many years 
have passed away, the number may be increased 
to fifty or more. 

Our flag-makers are already considering how to 
arrange the stars in the new flag. The law leaves 
it to their own taste, merely saying that, on the 
admission of a new State to the Union, one star 
shall be added to the union of the flag, and this 
addition shall be made on the Fourth of July 
following such admission. As the States will not 
be ‘“‘admitted,’’ in a legal sense, until after the 
autumn elections, the flag-makers will have a full 
year to consider the subject. 

All our naval officers are of opinion that the 
arrangement of the flag ought to be fixed by law, 
not left to the fancy of individual flag-makers. 
Admiral Preble, author of the wonderful book on 
the Flag, mentions that, some years ago, a gen- 
tleman in New York, on the Fourth of July, 
counted nine different ways of arranging the stars 
on the flags flying in honor of the day, and few 
of them had the right number. Some flags had 
the stars arranged in regular rows; others had 
them strewn over the surface; some had them in 
a circle, diamond, lozenge, star or anchor; and 
one exhibited stars in the form of the letters U. S. 
Foreigners might well ask, ‘*What is the American 
flag?” 

If beauty and convenience were alone to be 
considered, nothing could surpass the old flag of 
thirteen stripes and thirteen stars. Yet there is 
something in the idea of each State being repre- 
sented on the flag that is extremely captivating. 

Now that the number of stars is so large that 
the white spots modify the blue of the union, it 
seems necessary to do one of two things; either 
to scatter the stars uniformly over the space 
assigned to them, or to arrange them into a figure 
which shall give character to the flag at a distance. 


| Here, to illustrate the first plan, are the forty-two 
| stars of the coming flag arranged in six rows, of 


seven each. 





But it seems to us better to adopt a different 
arrangement. We suggest that the stars be formed 
into one star. The forty-two stars that will be 
placed on the flag on July 4, 1890, may be arranged 
with perfect symmetry, thus: 





The very idea of all the stars representing States 
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forming one great star is agreeable to the senti- 


ment of nationality, and the flag thus arranged 
would be very beautiful at a distance. If the 
stars are more crowded at the centre, that only 
gives the impression of a nucleus. In many ways 
this arrangement is excellent. 

How shall new stars be added? There is no 
great difficulty about that. A forty-third star can 
be placed in the centre. When there are forty-four 
| or forty-five, the inner circles may be re-arranged. 
| It is to be hoped that the next Congress will con- 

tain some member who will make a hobby of the 
| Flag Question, and carry through an act to supply 
what the lawyers would call a casus omissus. 





= ~@>—— — 
DOCKING HORSES. 


People from other parts of the country who visited 
New York a year or two ago were surprised to see 
that the fashion of docking horses had been revived 
there. Half the carriage horses in the Central Park 
had been deprivéd of the greater part of their tails. 
Instead of the luxuriant and beautiful appendage 
which nature gives, the animals exhibited a horse- 
hair brush, short, abrupt, ugly and useless. 

This fashion has not proved to be a mere passing 
fancy of “the British dudes,” but now appears to 
have become fixed, and is spreading over the country, 
and there is reason to fear that the entire class of 
people who live but to differ from the mass of their 
fellow-citizens will not be able to respect themselves 
this summer while riding behind long-tailed horses. 

The spirit of fashion works in two ways: It makes 
some of us aspire to be both like and unlike our 
fellow-mortals. The victims of this mania wish to 
be obviously unlike the mass, and conspicuously like 
aclass. Chinese parents torture their girls for five 
years, converting their pretty feet into hideous little 
lumps of bone and flesh, because those lumps are 
| recognized as the sign of social rank. 

For a similar reason the rich shop-keepers of 
Gotham cut off their horses’ tails. They have been 
told that the fashionable people of Europe think it 
a mark of high breeding to be indifferent to the 
sufferings of the creatures that serve them. 
| Several writers lately have taken the ground that 
| horses do not much mind losing their tails, not even 
in fly-time if they are protected by nettings. 

It seems folly to reply to such a statement. Any 
| one who closely observes the ways of horses becomes 
| aware that the swishing of their long tails is a tran- 
| quillizing and pleasant occupation to them, aside 
| from its utility in driving away insects. It relieves 
their minds and mitigates the monotony of their 
existence. The operation of docking is cruel beyond 
conception. 

We should all wish to frown upon this cruelty to 
helpless brutes. How shall we do it? There is, 
perhaps, no better way than to act upon the wise 
and timely suggestion that all who are opposed to it 
shall not merely not disfigure their own horses, but 
shall refuse to hire docked horses, or even to ride in 
an omnibus, cab, or car drawn by them. 








— +e, 
STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


A German who had passed many years in intimate 
| intercourse with the people of a certain region of 
| this country, wrote a book describing them, which 
| is admitted to be accurate in all essential points. 

He says that the Americans he describes are noted 
for their peaceable; charitable, hospitable disposi- 
|tions. They never wrangle or fight among each 
other. Gossip is unknown. 

They are faithful husbands and fond fathers. 
They form singularly strong friendships together. 
These ties, formed in boyhood, continue through 
life. A man will sacrifice his property, his labor, 
even his life, for his friend. 

In another place, he asserts that they have so pro- 
found a reverence for their Creator that they never 
undertake the least enterprise without asking His 
aid. They have, also, a deep respect for their own 
integrity, and never in their history have been known 
to break a treaty made with a weaker people. 

Mothers teach their daughters the duties which 
will make them good wives and household mana- 
gers. The politicians among them work against each 
other without wrangling, abuse of character, or 
open insults. 

The most prominent trait of this people is, accord- 
ing to this writer, their respect for the aged. Chil- 
dren are taught from their birth not only that must 
the old be treated with reverence and affection, but 
that they must share in all amusements. Their con- 
versation is sought for, their advice is asked; they 
are never contradicted. 

He mentions one case, in which some of these 
Americans were lost in a forest under the guidance 
of an old man. After wandering all day it was dis- 
covered that a lad in the party knew a path out of 
the wilderness, but had kept silent, following the 
others deeper into the swamps, because “interference 
on his part would have been disrespectful to the 
aged guide.” 

Our credulity refuses to credit this story of any 
modern boy, in the United States. 

It is true, however, for the book was written by a 
careful, impartial observer, John Heckewelder, a 
hundred years ago; but it was not of white Ameri- 
cans that he wrote, but of the Delaware Indians. 

How many of these traits of character belonging 
to the “savages’? whom we have exterminated can 
we boast of to-day? 











LONELY BOYS. 


Let us quote from two letters written long ago by 
an American boy, then ten years of age, who was 
away from country and home and friends at a Mora- 
vian school in the Black Forest in Germany. The 
first runs like this: 

“T do not like it here. They drink beer.” 

The second puts the case even more pathetically. 
It was sent a month later: 

*T do not like it here at all. We drink beer.” 

Poor boy! Did companionship and a false spirit 
of propriety prompt one taste of bitter beer, and 

, then another? Or did that awful loneliness, more 
| bitter than the beer itself, breed a callousness of 
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taste and feeling that the tenderness of home-life 
never permits nor understands? That lad is now a 
man, and no struggle has ever yet stamped out the 
imprint that loneliness and lawlessness seal upon a 
tender heart. 

The world is full enough, too full, of homesick 
school-boys. Shall the truthful account of daily life 
go to a longing mother, first, they smoke; then we 
smoke? They swear, we swear? 2 

A tendency to imitation among responsive lads 
who leave home for the first time is as quick as an 
echo. Heroes are easily manufactured. One such, 
who was a few years ago the adoration of a sensitive, 
high-bred boy, has since turned out a blackleg. The 
great fitting schools, even the country academies, are 
full of false idols who are eagerly worshipped. Any 
youngster is alone, no matter how he is placed, if no 
loving influence creates and sustains in him the 
impetus toward honor and self-restraint. 

The lonely boy is different from the boy alone. 
The first lacks sympathy, and is in danger from his 
need of it. The other, fine with true instincts, may 
stand firm to the sensible and right side of things, 
in spite of jeers and unpopularity. Even to a little 
fellow, carrying away his mother’s blessing for the 
first time, the memory of a home is company, and 
high thoughts wait upon it. 





a 
A SPEECH NOT MADE. 


A man who gets a reputation as a good after. 
dinner speaker is usually one who has power to tell 
a story well. It may not always be a very new 
story, or a very witty one, but if it is well told it is 
almost certain to be successful at a dinner-party. 
One thing is fatal in such an attempt,—prosiness. 

Sometimes, however, a success is won in not telling 
a story when it is expected, in not making a speech 
when people suppose that one is coming. 

A certain famous and witty Englishman, visiting 
America, was asked to make an after-dinner speech 
at the “Ladies’ Night” of a Boston club. It wasa 
literary club, and he was a literary man, so it was 
expected, very naturally, that he would glorify his 
profession and that of his hearers. 

Instead of doing so, he rose gravely and, with a 
serious glance at the fruits of the dessert still on 
the table before him, began: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, I come not—here to talk.’’ 

All eyes were turned toward him. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he repeated, “I come not 
here to talk.”’ 

People began to laugh, seeing that brevity was 
really the soul of his wit. 

“IT come not here to talk,’ said he, “I come not 
here to talk.’ Then, with another glance at the 
fruit and a modest gesture of deprecation, “I come 
not here to talk!” 

And he sat down, while every one laughed and 
applauded. 

+O - 
LITERARY OPINIONS. 


Burns composed his war-ode, “Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled,” while riding, one tempestuous day, 
over a wild Galloway moor. Carlyle says that this 
stern hymn of war “should be sung with the throat 
of the whirlwind,” for it is ‘the best that was ever 
written by any pen.” 

Perhaps the fact that the hymn stirred Carlyle’s 
warm Scotch blood influenced his judgment. The 
poet Wordsworth, being an Englishman and not a 
Scotchman, called it “trash” and “stuff.” Mrs. 
Hemans relates that while conversing with Words- 
worth, she asked: 

“Do you not think Burns’s war-ode, ‘Scots wha 
hae,’ has been a good deal overrated, especially by 
Mr. Carlyle, who calls it the noblest lyric in the 
language?” 

“Tam delighted to hear you ask that question,” 
answered Wordsworth. ‘Overrated! trash—stuff— 
miserable inanity! Without a thought! Without 
an image!” Then the poet recited the piece in a 
tone of unutterable scorn, and concluded with 
“Wretched stuff!” 

A man’s prejudices sometimes warp his literary 
judgment. A poem that does not fit into his opin 
ions is pronounced “stuff,” while one that harmon. 
izes with them is pronounced excellent—the best 
ever written. 


—~+> 
> 





GREAT TROUBLES AND SMALL. 


“Man is a bundle of contradictions.” He breasts 
a calamity with a smile, and flies into a rage at some 
annoyance. When the foolish conduct of Landor, 
the scholar, had made it necessary for him to sell 
his personal property, transfer his real estate to his 
eldest son, and hurry off to the Continent, he arrived 
suddenly at Mr. Forster’s house in London while 
Dickens and other guests were at dinner. 

Dickens hastened to greet his friend, expecting to 
find him cast down; but the old man illustrated one 
of his notable sayings, ‘‘Most things are real to me 
except realities.” He sat upon his bed, and talked 
in his most genial vein about Latin poetry. 

He went to Florence, and lived in rooms above 
those occupied by his friends, the Brownings, who 
used to send his dinner up to him every day. 

Dinner was to him an important event. He would 
stand watch in hand as the hour drew nigh, and if 
the dinner was a moment late, he would seize the 
dish and throw its contents out of the window. Mr. 
Browning’s son says that when young he remembers 
seeing a leg of mutton pass the window of his 
father’s room, when it had been sent to the irritable 
old man a minute behind time. 


——iip—- 
JEALOUS OF HIS FAME. 


No one can be surprised when a man refuses to 
Share his hardly earned fame with another, no 
matter how kindly his feelings toward that other 
may be. 

An aspiring young man who had written yards of 
verses for the paper published in his native town, at 
first used his initials, “J. R. L.,” for a signature. 
Later, however, he omitted the middle letter, and a 
friend asked him the reason. 

“Can’t you guess?” said the young poetaster. 
“Well, it may seem selfish, but I do want the credit 
of my own work.” 

“Why shouldn’t you have it?” 











7 THE YOUTH’S| COMPANION. _ 


The young man looked sympathetically at his 
stupid friend. 

‘My dear fellow,” said he, “can’t you see how it 
is? If I use only two of my initials, people will 
soon associate them with my name; but if I write 
‘J. R. L.,’? James Russell Lowell will get all the 
credit that belongs to me!” 


—_$—<~@)>—— 
THUMB AUTOGRAPHS. 

Two men of science in two different countries,— 
Mr. Francis Galton in England and M. Bertillon in 
France,—have lately recommended a means of iden- 
tification which policemen and detectives, with all 
their ingenuity, seem never to have employed. These 
gentlemen have observed that the human thumb, 
dipped in ink, in blood, in black lead, or in any other 
loose, adhering substance, and pressed upon a sheet 
of paper, leaves a mark which is perfectly character- 
istic of the individual. 


Mr. Galton has remarked that no two persons’ 
thumbs make the same mark; the lines and depres- 
sions in the skin, which make a series of wave lines 
when pressed upon paper, are never the same in two 
different individuals, 

It is urged that this fact would be of very great 
value in the administration of justice, because a 
criminal’s thumb-mark would be a sure means of 
identifying him, no matter what disguise he might 
assume. 

If a business man wishes to make use of a signa- 
ture which it is quite impossible to forge or counter- 
feit, he has only to dip his thumb in his ink-bottle 
and make a mark with it in connection with his 
written name. No other thumb will make the same 
mark, and it would be practically impossible for any 
one to imitate this new kind of “autograph” with a 
pen or other mechanical means. 

“In testimony whereof I hereunto set my hand 
and thumb,” the new form of subscription may, 
some time in the future, run, the seal having by that 
time, perhaps, completely gone out of use, as it has 
now except on official documents and with fashiona- 
ble letter-writers. 

The experiment with the thumb mark may be made 
by any one who will take a knife-blade, hold it over 
a lamp until it is black with smoke, allow it to cool, 
apply the thumb to the black surface, and then press 
it lightly upon a slightly sticky bit of paper, such as 
the back of a postage stamp. 

Examined with a magnifying glass, the differences 
in the thumb-marks of different individuals come 
out very strongl 

According to 
groups, dividing themselves, as it were, into seven 





Nir. Galton, thumbs run in family | 


or eight distinct types or grand divisions; but within | 


these divisions the differences are so marked as to 
leave no chance for confusion. 


—~+@>—_—— 
KIND. AND COURTEOUS. 


We who were born under a Northern sky are 
accustomed to say that we have no time for the 
more elaborate courtesies of daily life. Perhaps, 
also, we have not the inclination to adopt them, and 
need to whet our resolution with stories like the 
following, told in “The Tramp at Home,” and culled 
during a stay at New Orleans. 


I once lost my way in the narrow streets of the 
French Quarter, and, as there were no passers-by, 





stepped into a shoemaker’s shop to obtain direc. 


tions. 

“You wish to go to Washington Square?” 

a Yes.” 

“Well, come, I will show you.” 

He laid down his tools and shoes, and we started 
off together. The few people we met on the quiet, 
almost deserted, street did not seem to think there 
was anything odd in the shoemaker’s walking along 
with me, his sleeves still rolled up, his leather apron 
tied round his waist, his workman’s cap on his head. 

“I did not mean to put you to this trouble,” I 
apologized. ‘If you will tell me the way, I can find 
in? 


“Oh, it’s no trouble,” returned the shoemaker, 
jovially. ‘Besides, you couldn’t go by yourself. 
The streets are very narrow and very crooked.” 

The rest of the distance—about a block and a half 
—we talked politics, a subject in which the shoe. 
maker was well versed. Then we came in sight of 
the square, and my guide, with a bow that would 
have done credit to a dancing-master, touched his 
cap, and returned leisurely to his shop. 


= 
TO THE RIGHT. 
System in little things has an effectual way of sim- 
plifying the affairs of daily life. “I don’t care if you 
do call me ‘Miss Nancy,’”’ said a boy whose sisters 
were wont to tease him for keeping his books and 
papers in methodical array. “I gain a good half 
hour every day, by knowing where things are.” 


A lady who supports herself by doing shopping, 
on commission, says that she is exasperated a hun 
dred times a day by the persistence with which peo- 
ple stumble over one another in following the wrong 
direction. 

“T go into a store,” she says, “or rather I attempt 
to go in, some seconds before I am allowed to have 
my way. There are two doors, and I take the right 
one, in duty bound. A crowd of people are ns 
out that very way, however, and I am obliged to 
wait until the passage is clear. 

“Tf they had but taken the other door, there would 
have been an unbroken stream of on entering 
and issuing, and no one would have been delayed. 

“The same thing happens within. In the space 
between the counters, women push their way in this 
or that direction, quite forgetting the fact that, if 
the general tendency of progress were always toward 
the right, the general confusion would be decidedly 
lessened. 

“T wish the fact might be impressed upon the 
younger generation, at least, that there is common. 
sense and reason in keeping to the right. Even if 
we older people cannot practise wisdom, they, at 
least, shouid learn by our mistakes.” 


ee 
ALARMING. 


The following sentence, said to be taken verbatim 
from a law recently passed by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture, has a very strange and alarming sound. Per- 
haps a preposition has dropped out of the last 
phrase. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any pees: to fire off or 
discharge any pistol, revolver, shot-gun, rifle or any 
firearms whatsoever on any public road or highway 
in any county of the State of Nebraska, or within 
sixty yards of such public road or highway, except 
to destroy some wild, ferocious and dangerous beast, 
or an Officer in the discharge of his duty.” 


+e 
REASON ENOUGH. 
Politeness is always in order, but just what form 
it shall take depends, of course, upon circumstances. 


Mamma, to Flossie, who had been lunching with a 
little friend—I hope you were very polite, Flossie, at 
the table, and said “Yes, please,” and “No, thank 

” 


u. 
Flossie—Well, I didn’t say ‘No, thank you!” 
because, you see, I took everything.—Epoch, 





The Signal Service Dept. endorse the STANDARD 
THERMOMETER. Lieut. Walshe, in charge of the In- 
strument Division, writes: “I consider them perfectly 
reliable under all conditions of temperature.” [Adv. 
snlaeninimiiad 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No ether compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Ilair Dressing in 
the World. [Ade 





A package to make 5 gallons 


DR. SWETT’S 
ROOT BEER, 


25 cents. By mail,31 cents. +4 packages, 
$1.00, prepaid. Composed of Sarsaparilla, 
Life of Man, Juniper, ete., ete. An agree- 


| 





ficially on the stomach, liver and kidneys. | 


245 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 





Tue great therapeutic value of Cod-Liver Oil 
in Phthisis (consumption), Scrofulosis, Rheuma- 
tism and similar disorders, is recognized by all 
physicians. 

The unpleasantness of the improperly made Oils 
that abound has deterred. many from realizing its 
benefits, and stimulated the production of a host 
of Emulsions as substitutes claiming palatability. 
This claim is not well founded for ‘Emulsions are 
thick, slow-running, sticky preparations which are 
swallowed with difficulty and leave an unpleasant 
taste behind them.’ Besides, the indiscriminate 
continued use of the Salts of Lime and Soda in 
Emulsions is injudicious, if not positively per- 
nicious. The benefits to be expected from Cod- 
Liver Oil can be readily realized by the selection 
of Peter Modller’s Norwegian. There is nothing 
unpleasant about this clean, pure oil, therefore no 
necessity to disguise its taste. It has taken nine- 
teen gold medals at the great exhibitions of the 
world, establishing its superiority over all others. 

It has claims which entitle it to preference, and 
insure the effects that can be expected only from 
a pure and perfect product. It is not offensive 
either in taste or smell, but sweet and agreeable. 
Its administration is always followed by satisfac- 
tory results. It is more easily assimilated, and 
more nutritious than other oils. It is noted for 
its perfect digestibility, and perfect limpidity. It 
costs the consumer no more than the poorer qual- 
ities abounding in the stores. 

All well-stocked drug stores have it. 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


SUCCESS! 





It seems incredible that the Harvard Photograph | 
Outfit is capable of producing such excellent work. 
It is a fact however, and the large number of beautiful 
and artistic photographs taken with this Outfit proves 
that the Harvard Photograph Outfit is a 


GRAND SUCCESS. 





This engraving was made from a portrait taken with 
the Harvard Outfit. The sweet expression of the face, 
as well as the quality of the work in the original, is but | 
imperfectly represented however. Full size of the pic- 
ture, 2 34 x 4 inches. 

If boys and girls not previously acquainted with the | 
art of photography have had success with the Harvard 
Outfit, then why not YOU ? 

Our directions are so clear and simple that the merest 
novice can understand them. 


TEN PRESENTS 


will be given to the ten boys or girls who send us, pre- 
vious to October Ist, the ten best photographs taken 
with the Harvard Outfit. For full information and a 
complete description of the Outfit, see our April 
PREMIUM LIST. 

Price of the Complete Harvard Outfit, $1.75. Postage | 
and packing 40 cents additional, or it can be sent by ex- | 
press, not paid, which in many cases will be cheaper. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” Boston, MAss. 











| Starch in the world, 


Get the best, the Electric Lustre 






(= 
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LOVELY AS A ROSE! 
As we gaze upon a new-blown rose, we invol- 

untarily exclaim, ‘‘How lovely !’’ Our admiration 


is excited by the color and delicate tints of the 
flower. So it is with 


A Beautiful Maiden. 


Her clear, velvet-like skin and peach-bloom 
complexion fascinate us. These exquisite 
charms result from the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


A never-failing remedy for removing all imper- 


E n . | fections from the skin and making the complexion 
|able drink, while acting gently and bene- | : 


PEERLESSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


For sale by all druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 
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of your Grocer a package of 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH. 


It is a great help on washing day. 
It will not stick to the Iron. It 
will make collars and cuffs look 
like new. It is the best Laundry 
Look out 
for our trade mark. 


DON'T BE AN OLD FOGY. 





Starch. All Grocers sell it. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH COMPANY, 


45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Are Your Congress Shoes Insured? 
WHERE Insured? 


In Boston, at the office of 
Hub Gore Makers, the 
largest manufacturers of 
Shoe-Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on the 
inside of the Elastic is the 
Insurance Seal Stamp. 


HOW Insured? 


a this Legal Document 
which accompanies the shoes. 











THE ELASTIC IN A CONGRESS 
SHOE 1S CALLED “*Gore.’? 


INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This insures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /from date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ ds, and we will insert new Gore in 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 

HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston Mass. 
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| WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


(Fading. (Look Better. 
“Agarnst| Baaaing, SUCH | wit Better. 


Feel Better. 


Getting Loose. Last Longer. 


Wearing Out. 


SHOES 


|WHERE Sold ?—verywhere. They cost 


| no more, and come in every desirable grade and 


make. Write us for list of dealers in your locality. 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 
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BEST Piano to purchase. 
NO me 





= VOSE & SONS PIANOS. 


THEY have been 38 years before the public, and the 


23,000 now in general use 

giving universal satisfaction, and are endorsed and 
recommended by 

leading Musicians of the country, which is posi- 
tive proof they are the 

They are sold on small 
monthly payments, and delivered free in any 
house in the United States. Write for catalogue 
and prices. Write for particulars to 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


170 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











JUNE. 
Th. 6. New Spanish Constitution promulgated, 1869. 

Fr. 7. English Parliamentary Reform Bill signed, 1832. 
Sa. 8. Massachusetts Call for Continental Congress issued, 
Su. 9. Charles Dickens died, 1870. (1765. 
Mo. 10. U. S. declared War with Tripoli, 1801. 

Tu. 11. Sir Humphrey Gilbert's Expedition sailed, 1583. 
We. 12. City of New York chartered, 1665. 








For the Companion. 
A LESSON. 
“Ways are not scarce nor chances few 
For those who long God’s work to do.” 


Said one unto himself: I would 
That I might wield some power for good; 
That I some wondrous tongue could learn 
To speak the thoughts and words that burn; 
That I could marvellous colors mix, 
Wherewith on sacred walls to fix 
‘The glimpse of heaven, the holy dream, 
That should from sin men’s thoughts redeem; 
And O that some rare gem were mine 
Whereon to carve the face divine. 
Another took the self-same words 

ye use each day, 
The words wherewith we chide or bless, 

Je curse or pray, 
And with them sang a song, that through 

The wide world rings, 

And slumbering souls that hear it wake 


To nobler things. 
Another, with no pigments rare, 
With naught but wood charred in the flame, 
Drew scenes that softly call to prayer 
And mutely glorify God’s name, 
Within a vast cathedral, stands 
An image carved by loving hands, 
An image of The Crucified. 
Rich treasures deck the holy pile, 
But they who tread its shadowy aisle, 
From all these splendors turn aside, 
And time and time again retrace 
Their steps, to gaze upon the face, 
Which from the marble cross looks down. 
And yet this stone that melts to tears 
The eye that looks on it, for years 
Lay ‘neath the feet of all the town. 


“For those who long God’s work to do, 
Ways are not scarce nor chances few.” 
VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 
—_—_——_+o»—__—_ 
For the Companion, 


AN OPEN DOOR. 


It was the morning of a busy week-day. The 
windows,—and the doors, too,—of a city church 
were open, and above the noise of wagons and 
carriages and the hum of trade the notes of the 
organ rolled out, and for the moment a single 
clear voice filled the air. 

‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee!”’ it sang. 

A woman, magnificently dressed, with a wearied 
face and wandering, restless eyes, was passing in 
her carriage. As the way was blocked she was 
forced to stop, and, though she did not listen, she 
heard that voice, and caught the words of the 
singer. She sat erect, startled. 

‘“‘Nearer to God!"" Why, of course she meant 
some time to come nearer to Him—as she had 
been when a child. She was growing gray. Why 
not begin now to be done with folly ? 

How peaceful and quiet the church was! She 
could go in and pray; she could look into her 
life, into her soul, hold account with God — She 
pulled the check-string. The carriage stopped; 
the footman opened the door. She hesitated. How 


many receptions she had to go to to-day! And 
there were her spring gowns to design — ‘Drive 


on, William,’* she said. 

A hard-featured merchant also heard the words 
of the hymn as he hurried by. He had a dis- 
agreeable work before him that morning; a sharp 
financial game, which would bring him in a vast 
sum. It was sharp even to the point of down- 
right cheating; it would ruin his partners; and in 
the main he had heretofore been a man of ordi- 
nary business honesty. A few years ago he was 
a church-member, but of late life had been so 
crowded and hurried as to leave no time for 
thoughts of serious things. 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee!’’ 
had been going away from Him. 

“IT will not make that bargain,” he said, halt- 
ing. “It is the trick of a thief, and I—I hope I am 
a Christian.” 

But what an enormous profit it would pay! 
He hesitated a moment. Then he hurried on. 
In that brief time he had decided in favor of the 
profit. 

A young fellow, his eyes red and his face bloated 
from last night’s debauch, was passing in the 
crowd as the familiar words sounded through the 
air. He stopped as if he had been struck a blow. 
His mother used to sing that in her old, trembling 
voice. ‘She kept near to God, too! Why did I 
ever leave her?’ he thought. ‘I am too weak a 
man to stand alone in this great city.’’ 

He paused by the gate. Before his eyes rose a 
picture of the quiet farm-house; of his old mother 
and the wife and child whom he had deserted. 
They would welcome him back. But God? 
Could he come back to Him ? 

He pushed open the gate and went in. 

Two days afterward he returned to his home 
and to those who loved him. 

The merchant completed his bargain, and the 
lady her business, and as they passed the church 
again, a few hours later, a vague impression 
touched them of some open door awaiting their 


Nearer? He 


| mountains of the Tyrol by turning common domestic 





entrance, some noble summons, some chance of 
escape to a higher life. But the church was 
closed, and the voice was silent. 

The roar of trade filled the busy street, and they 
went on their way. Who shall tell whither? 


~ +O — 
RUNNING WILD AGAIN. 


European sportsmen, who sometimes find it neces- 
sary to go abroad, and even to cross the ocean, in 
order to hunt game in a really wild state, have hit 
upon a new means of providing themselves with 
sport. Having exhausted or wearied of deer or wild 
boars bred upon their estates on purpose to be shot, 
they have let certain domestic animals run wild. A 
large landholder in Bavaria has recently made an 
attempt to produce a race of wild chickens in the 


fowls loose, and the same experiment has been 
| made with, it is said, complete success in Spain. 


In order to maintain the domestic fowls until they 
| are really wild and able to get their own living, the 
chickens have to be fed for a time; but the food is 
placed as far as possible from human habitations, 
and the fowls are never allowed to see the men who 
bring it. 

The first chickens liberated in the Spanish woods 
|long insisted upon returning to their henneries. 
They had no notion of liberty, and did not want it. 
They were persistently driven away, and at last 
became practically wild, and even learned to defend 
themselves when hard pressed. 

Several generations are required, however, to ren- 
der the barnyard fowl really ‘“‘game.’?’ When it has 
reached this perfectly wild state it is almost a differ- 
ent creature from its tame ancestors. The birds are 
smaller, their flight is strong and swift, rendering 
them difficult to shoot, and their feathers have taken 
on a uniform grayish color. 

But the wild chickens have one point of superior- 
ity. Their meat is much better savored and more 

yalatable than the domestic fowl’s, though there is 
ess of it. The Spanish wild chickens are said to be 
much better for the table than pheasants. 

Some other domesticated animals are more easily 
reduced to a wild state. Dogs may become wild in a 
single generation, if allowed free range, and tame 
cats have been known to become practically savage, 
even in the midst of human habitations. Many 
persons believe that the cat is never completely 
domesticated; it is intelligent enough to accept the 
hospitality of men, but it always retains something 
of its wild nature. 

“The cat,” it has been said, ‘‘leads a double life; 
it devotes its days to civilization and its nights to 
barbarism.” 

A Wisconsin boy had tamed a young squirrel, but 
out of pity for the captive, left the door of the cage 
open, after placing it out of doors. Fora long time 
the squirrel refused to accept his liberty. By and 
by he ventured out, but-quickly returned. At last 
he ran into the woods, but came back to the cage in 
an hour or two. 

He gradually made his visits to the woods longer 
and ee until he remained away two days, three 
days and a week at a time. His stays in the cage 
became brief and few, though he would still take 
nuts from his young master’s hand as freely as ever. 

At last he came back no more. But a year or two 
after, the boy, when in the woods a few miles from 
home, was surprised to see a squirrel running toward 
him. He recognized his former pet. But the animal, 
| after coming very near, turned and frisked away. 

He had resumed his wild state, but slowly and 
almost reluctantly, and, though himself born in the 
woods, he still retained something of his disposition 
toward the domesticated state. 








Aer 
TWO SIDES. 


Few men are altogether bad or altogether good. 
Moreover, most of us habitually show our better 
side to some people, and our worse side to others, 
from which it follows, naturally enough, that we 
are differently estimated by the two sets of persons. 
One set praises our generosity, the other berates 
our stinginess. One says, “How amiable!” the 
other, ‘What a crusty old customer!” And neither 
is wholly right or wholly wrong. 


Two travellers from distant parts of the country 
met at a hotel in Philadelphia. After dinner one of 
them proposed a visit to Laurel Hill, and the other 
accompanied him. 

“I had, in fact, no other object in stopping in the 
city,” said the first, “than to find a grave in this 
cemetery.” 

**You have a kinsman buried here?” 

“More than that: the best friend I ever had. A 
queer old fellow, a Quaker merchant, in whose house 
I was an érrand-boy. He took a fancy to me, educated 
me liberally, set me up in business Tn New Orleans, 
and as long as he lived never ceased to watch over 
me with the care and tenderness of a father.” 

The man’s voice began to grow husky and his eyes 


wet. 

“I tell you,” he said, “God has left some genuine 
salt in the world. When I think how many people 
are the happier and better for that man’s having 
lived, I actually feel, sir, as if this ground under our 
feet was made holy because his body lies in it.” 

His companion was silent from sympathy for a 
few minutes. 

“I never knew but one Philadelphian,” he said, 
presently, “‘and he is dead. A Goaes, too; a sugar 


importer. He used to transact a good deal of busi- 
ness with our firm in New York. The very closest, 
sharpest man in a bargain that ever lived; a very 


steel-trap of a man; would argue an hour about a 
penny. An implacable old Shylock, too. 

“There was young Graves, I remember, a fast 
young fellow, who cheated him out of a few dollars. 
Vell, the old Jew — that matter inexorably, in 

spite of all we could say. Graves was the only son 
of his mother, and she a widow. ‘Justice! justice!’ 
that was the man’s cry, until he sent the lad to Sing 
Sing and perdition, and the mother to her grave. 
But, luckily, he is dead now himself. Hullo! Here’s 
his grave, and a handsome marble shaft over him.” 
, wy patees that shaft over my benefactor,” said his 
riend. 
———+or_____ 


AUTHORS’ READINGS. 


When Emerson called on Wordsworth, the poet led 
him out into his garden and showed him the gravel 
walk in which thousands of his lines were composed. 
Having just returned from a visit to Staffa, he told 
his guest that he had made three sonnets on Fingal’s 
Cave. “If you are interested in my verses,” he 
added, “perhaps you will like to hear these lines.” 


Emerson assented, and the poet, standing apart, 
recited the sonnets in the manner of a school-bo: 
declaiming. At first Emerson was inclined to laugh, 
but recollecting, as he says, that he had journeyed 
far to see a poet, he gave himself up to hear. - 

The young American was not the first visitor, nor 
the last, whom the poet forced to listen while he 
chanted his poems. Unlike the fascinating story- 
teller, the elder Dumas, the bard never knew when 
to draw the rein. 

One evening at a party Dumas was so wearied by 
his hostess’s importunate requests that he would tell 
“only one little story,” that he replied: 

“Every one to his trade, madam. The gentleman 
who entered your drawing-room just before me is a 
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non here and fire; then I will tell one of my little 
stories.” 
The author of “Home Life of Great Authors” 
relates an anecdote illustrative of what happens 
when two men are joined who are good talkers and 
oor listeners. Charles Sumner once paid a visit to 
fennyson, and bored him by a long talk upon Amer- 
ican affairs. Tennyson, who took no interest in the 
litics of the United States, but liked to talk about 
1is own works, waited until his guest paused, and 
then asked if he had ever read “The Princess.” 
“It is one of my favorite poems,”’ replied Sumner. 
Whereupon Tennyson handed him the book, and 
asked him to read aloud from it. Sumner began, 
but was soon stopped by Tennyson, who wished to 
show him how a certain passage should be read. 
The poet, as Wordsworth was, is fond of reading 
his poems to his friends, and he went on reading in 
a high voice until he had read the whole poem. 
Sumner grew very weary, for he was forced by 
politeness to remain silent and to listen; but it is 
said that he never paid another visit to the poet who 
obliged him to subordinate himself for so long a 
time. 





For the Companion. 
VOICES ON THE WIND. 


Far out at sea I hear the winds complain— 

The same old plaint that vext my childish ear, 
And seemed the cry of spirits drawing near 

To sob their incommunicable pain. 

Whence did they come, and whither go again?— 
| very heart stood still with sudden fear, 
When the forlorn approach I used to hear 

Of all the shuddering, melancholy train. 





And lo! in this night’s vigil, far at sea, 
The same long cry: are they unpardoned yet? 
Does the old pain still goad them, till they come, 
Unsheltered souls, to sob once more to me 
f some dead wrong they never can forget 
Till there is no more sea, and winds are dumb? 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





——~+or—__—__ 
SHE REMEMBERED HIM. 


It is not always pleasant to have the performances 
and peculiarities of our childhood, innocent though 
they may have been, brought to light after we have 
become men and women; but elderly friends are 
sometimes not thoughtful enough to let bygones be 
bygones. A very stylishly-dressed and sensitive. 
looking young man was seated in a railroad car. 
Across the aisle sat a large, elderly woman, evidently 
from the country. She eyed the young man closely 
for some time, and finally, leaning across the aisle, 
asked, in a loud voice: “Aint your name Morgan?” 


Rt ia" veaies the young man, pleasantly. 

“T knowed it!” cried the old lady, triumphantly. 

“And you’re a son of Eben L. Morgan, aint you?” 

“That is my father’s name.” 

“TI knowed it. It aint often I’m mistaken. Didn’t 

your folks use to live in Greenaway Township?” 

“Yes; but it was many years ago.” 

“Oh yes; but they lived next farm to ourn. And 

you’re the little feller they used to call Jacky?” 

‘ ““My name is John,” said the young man, with 
ignity. 

“Of "course; but they used to call you Jacky and 
sometimes your pa called you ‘Stubby’ for fun, 
*cause you was such a little baby, and had such a 
stubby little nose. You’ve got a reg’lar Morgan 
nose; I knowed you by that, soon as I saw you. 
Don’t remember me, do + pal 

I do not,” was the cold reply. 

“T reckon not. You was only *bout ten years old 
when your folks left our neighborhood. But, dear me, 
I used to trot you on my knee when you was in lon 
dresses. You was the crossest baby that ever lived. 
I remember your ma used to smear merlasses on 
your hands and then give you a feather to play with; 
and there you’d set for hours an’ hours picking that 
feather from one hand to the other. Seemed like 
nothing else would keep you still.” 

The young man was looking out of the window, 
but the old lady went on: 

“Then when you was older you was the greatest 
case for bread and butter with merlasses on it.” 

Some young ladies in front of the tortured young 
man had their handkerchiefs to their faces, but the 
old lady went on, relentlessly : 

“And you played with rag-doll babies after you 
was a great, big boy. Your ma and I used to laugh 
to see you and my little Calisty Ann going round, 
each of you, with a big rag-doll. 

“You was always together, and you used to say 
you was going to marry Calisty Ann when you 
growed up, and she’s got some little printed letters 
sent her and a candy heart; but you couldn’t 
nave her now, for she’s been married a year to 
Peter Sipes, and she’s done well, too.”’ 

Grief at this announcement, or some other cause, 
led the persecuted Jacky to take his dainty belong- 
ings and, with head erect and anger in his eye, pass 
up the aisle and into the smoking-car beyond. 

Ah, the smoking-car! It is both a sort of penal 
colony and a place of refuge for suffering as well as 
delinquent humanity. ‘ 


—~+<@>—__—_—_ 
DISTURBING A NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Life in warm countries like India abounds in 
dangers and excitements which are not in the expe- 
rience of those who dwell in cooler regions. A 
recent Bengal paper contained an account of a 
series of attacks made by a cheetah, the hunting 
leopard of India, which seems accidentally to have 
wandered to a strange place. The affair illustrates 
the perils to which the people of India are exposed, 
in the unexpected attacks by wild beasts other than 
tigers. 


One evening about a week ago a female cheetah 
appeared quite suddenly in the village close to the 
police station of Hingajea, in Sylhet, and created 
much consternation—all the more because there is 
very little jungle near the village, and because no 
cheetah has been seen in the region for a long time. 

The cheetah seems first to have taken shelter 
under a small clump of bush. A boy who happened 
to pass that way was fallen upon by the rapacious 
animal, but he cried out loudly a2 the beast left 
him, before having hurt him greatly, to attack those 
who came to his rescue. Having seriously injured 
two men, it made off. 

It was next seen composedly walking into a house 
in the village. The maid-servant who observed it 
entering cried out, and ran through the street, for 
she supposed that her little daughter was shut up in 
the house with the wild beast. An old man took an 
axe and advanced to attack the cheetah, which 
snapped at him, and wounded him in the face. It 
was known by this time that the little girl was not 
within, and the brave old man contrived to shut the 
door and thus imprison the cheetah. 

By this time it was nearly dark. A net was 
stretched around the house to prevent the escape of 
the animal, and all was quiet until morning. Then 
some native shikaries came to kill the cheetah, but 
as soon as the door was opened she leaped out, 
wounded several of the attacking party, broke 
through the net and escaped. 

She next took refuge in another house, which was 
also closed; and then the shikaries climbed to the 
roof, made an opening in it, and thus managed to 
shoot her. She was a very large specimen. 

Two tea-planters, belonging to the neighboring 
gardens, had begged the natives to let them have a 
shot at the spotted animal, but the villagers refused, 
although the tea-planters offered fifty rupees for the 
privilege. The natives had suffered from the ravages 
of the cheetah, and they were resolved to have per- 








distinguished artillery officer. Let him bring a can- 





sonal vengeance upon it, Their decision seems to 





have been quite natural under the circumstances, 
for the animal had wounded no less than ten per- 
sons, two of whom have since died from their 
injuries, while a third victim lies in a precarious 
state. 

eS 


ON PIKE’S PEAK. 


The officer in charge of the United States Signal 
Service Station on the top of Pike’s Peak passes his 
days in*a low, flat building made of stone, and 
anchored and bolted to the granite boulders. During 
the winter he has no connection whatever with the 
rest of the world. No human being can ascend to 
his station, and it is almost impossible for him to go 
down. Lee Meriwether, who ascended the snow- 
covered mountain one July day, says that the signal 
officer’s face wears that care-worn, depressed ex- 
pression which comes from unbroken solitude. 


“You don’t often see snow in July?” he said, after 
I had thawed out before a blazing fire. 

“Not often. You don’t yourself, do you?” 

“Yes, two or three times a week. Snow is my 
only water supply. That boiler there,” pointing to 
the stove, “is full of melting snow. Even in the 
heat of summer there is always enough snow at my 
door to furnish all the water needed.” 

“Does not life become weary and desolate here, so 
far from the world?” 

“So much so that I sometimes fear it will drive me 
crazy. My official duties are light; they require 
only an occasional inspection of the instruments. 
The rest of the time I have nothing to do but read. 
Too much reading becomes wearisome. Sometimes 


| I stand at the window with my telescope. The wind 
| without is keen and cutting as a knife. 


“I can see the houses of Colorado Springs,” he 
continued, “twenty miles away; see the visitors 
sitting in their shirt-sleeves, sipping iced drinks to 
keep cool, and the ladies walking about in white 
summer robes. Then I lower the glass; the summer 
scene is gone. Green trees and animal life, men 
and women, fade away like creatures in a dream, 
and I am the only living thing in a world of eternal 
ice and snow and silence.” 


OO ———— 
“VELLY BAD WOMAN.” 


The ordinary Irish servant, when she leaves one 
mistress for another, procures a paper “‘character’’ 
to take along with her; but Chinese servants, so it 
seems, have an improvement upon this. A lady who 
has long resided in California relates an anecdote 
illustrative of the strong clannish feeling which 
prevails among the Chinese in this country. 


I had several Chinese cooks, one after another, 
and finally one of them went away very abruptly, 
so that I refused to pay him a full month’s wages. 

His first successor spent only a few hours in my 
house before he poll. wa announced: ‘Me go, me no 
stay.” 

The two next stayed one day each, and then de 

arted with the same brief, emphatic declaration. 
Number four appeared quite satisfied for three days, 
but at the end of that time he, too, followed his 

redecessors. In some concern, I called in my 
nusband’s office boy, a bright Chinese lad. 

“Ching Foo,’ I asked, “‘what is the matter? 
Chinaman no stay here.” 

“Ah,” he said, “‘me know, maybe,” and he went 
into my kitchen, whither I followed him, wholly 
perplexed. He looked carefully all about, peered 
into pots and kettles, upturned tubs and buckets, 
lifted lids, and turned over chairs, as if looking for 
something. 

Finally he pushed the clock from its place and 
uttered a quick cry of discovery. 

“‘Lookee,” he said, and pointed to arow of Chinese 
hieroglyphics on the back of the clock. 

aving had them translated, I discovered that 
Sing Lee, my disaffected cook, had left my condem. 
nation behind him. 

“She velly bad woman,” he had written; ‘‘she no 
payee.” 


44> 
+or 


LOYAL. 


Sincere affection is sometimes expressed in curi- 
ously inappropriate terms. The feeling is so unmis- 
takably genuine, and the phrase so unexpected and 
comical, that the sympathetic listener hardly knows 
whether to laugh or to cry. 


A simple-minded old man who had had the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife, often said of her, while 
blinding tears filled his eyes, “Nancy was a pow’ful 
good woman, and her batter-cakes couldn’t be beat.” 

Who shall say that this was not a fitting tribute to 
the departed Nancy, who, in life, was seldom so 
happy as when her husband praised her “‘cooking”’ ? 

n old woman who had been left a widow at the 
age of eighty always referred to her dead husband 
as “an earthly saint, if ever there was one,” and 
declared that “a better fiddler never drawed breath.” 
Her tears flowed freely as she indulged in reminis- 
ecences of his moral worth, and counted over and 
over the number of ‘“‘chunes” he could ‘‘fiddle out.’ 

A young woman in a backwoods region, having 
been rid of a totally worthless and unkind husband, 
was still loyal to his memory, and angrily resented 
any intimation that her widowhood was a bit of 
good-fortune. Knowing nothing else to say in lov- 
ing defence of her shiftless husband, she would 
triumphantly declare : 

“Well, he could jump higher than any other man 
in the county, and I never see the feller that could 
faze ’im at a foot-race.” 








4 
or 


SENSIBLE DARKY. 


A Yankee “footing it” through the South, picked 
up for travelling companion a negro named Tookey, 
who proved to be something of a philosopher, and, 
like other philosophers, was much given to drawing 
amoral. On one occasion the two travellers came, 
late in the afternoon, to a bayou. 


The bridge was gone, and the raft was against the 
opposite shore. <A piece of timber lay within reach, 
and the white man persuaded Tookey to get on it, 
and mse to cross over after the raft. 

He crawled carefully upon the log, and then slowly 
raised himself up into a semicircle, looking like a 
circus-monkey, and was about to poke the water 
with his pole, when pon! the treacherous log bobbed 
over, and with a shuddering “O Lawd a massy!” 
poor Tookey soused in head-foremost, like a bullfrog. 

e grabbed his hands full of muck, but scrambled 
out laughing. 

“Well,” said he, as he held his head over and 
thumped on the other side, to knock the water out 
of his ear, ‘de moral dat I induces from dis fact ob 
de succumstance is dis: When you can’t git along in 
dis world a-standin’, you must git along a-settin’.”’ 


ae 
SURELY A LADY. 


No word is subject to wider differences of definition 
than the word lady. Let us hope, however, that we 
shall all profit by the following unerring test: 


A woman on her return from a drive was informed 
that some one called in her absence, and declined 
leaving her name. 

*““Was she a lady?” asked the house-mistress. 

“Oh yes, mum, I know she was a lady, for she 
wore one o’ them squealskin jackets trimmed with 





oxtails.” 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT THEY CAUGHT. 


Four deluded youngsters 
On a summer day, 
Just to go a-fishing 
Slyly ran away. 
Willows, worms and tackle 





Hanse with a dog-wood fish-pole over his shoul- | and shouting with all their might. 


der, Dimmy carrying a lunch, and Pam the box 
of angle-worms. 

Hanse played his hook a long time, but the fish 
would not bite and the children wandered on till 
they came within sight of the railroad bridge. 


seemed full of a desire for disobedience and 
rebellion. They wanted to look down through 
the bridge into the rushing river. 
atarun. But when they 
sight met their eyes. 


came to it a sorrowful 
There was ‘Africa’’, their 


| foot caught so that he could not get away. 


Hanse shouted and Dimmy and Pam screamed | 


with all their might; 


Wouldn’t Africa have been glad to have got off 


They had been told not to go upon it, but this day | 


On they went | 


He did see it, | 


| and stopped in time, and Africa was rescued, and | 


| the train was saved from a terrible accident. 
the children took Africa and went home | 


Well, 


| 


with the praises and cheers of the happy passen- | 


| gers ringing after them. 


age and forethought! 


they felt; 


what could be done. 


| 


How proud their father was of this act of cour- 


But the children were not quite easy in their) 
minds, and the more he praised them the worse | 
and three heavy little hearts beat be- 
| neath two little patchwork quilts that night, and 
| father’s old black horse, on the bridge, with his | three pairs of eyes kept wide awake, thinking 


Early next morning, right away after prayers, 
but it was of no use. | three guilty-looking little culprits stole out back 
\of the barn and, scooping the beans from the} 
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UTS TO CRACK} 








eset Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


My first three letters are 


1. 


ENIGMA. 


* * #, 


All I can say is the y rhyme 
es 4 aati hey with m: +n; 
; To their work the The next is * and rhymes 
t brought, 


Mppkne? 


Senth 





And, if you’ll believe me, 
This is what they caught. 
Tommy caught a wetting, 
He was over-bold; 
Jimmy caught a scolding; 
Johnny caught a cold; 
Harry caught a whipping, 
Much against his wish, 
But, with all their trouble, 
No one caught a fish! 
E. S. B. 
—————~or—_—___—————_- 
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A BRAVE LITTLE TRIO. 


with sea, 
The fifth is found in her or 


me, 

The last is « 
with far; 
My whole is seen by sun 

and moon, 
All through = the 
mouth of «* « « *, 


2. 


DIAMOND. 


; it rhymes 


leafy 


DOUBLE 


* 
I Hanse, Dimmy and Pam Prim 
= | had been planting beans 





all the morning—four ina 


. A letter from Deborah. 
‘re destroy. 3. A kind 


F oe less -* meat. 4. A president 
hill, no more, no less— who died on June 8, 1845. 
out back of the barn. 


They had helped their fa- 
ther about the crops every 
year almost ever since 
they could walk. 

It was a warm day in 
May. The swallows were 
flirting about under the 
brown eaves of the barn, 
the bluebirds were clear- 








5. To welcome. 6. The 
conclusion. 7. A_ letter 
from Selina. 


Down. 


1. A letter from Joshua. 
2. A_ pouch. 3. Mother of 
Pe: 4. An English nov- 
elist, who died on June 9, 
Is70. 5. Puzzled. 6. A 
word of negation. 7. A let- 
ter from Nathaniel. 





3. 
ing out their last year’s DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
boxes, and the old pee wee 


was building her big nest 
on a rafter in the open 
shed. The frogs had been 
clearing their throats all 
the morning, and Bounce, 


Hanse cast his big black 


(Omissions from 
omitted from 
last lines. ) 


words 
sixth and 


Our forefathers 
were gay, 
At a certain time in May. 


always 


Some a they engaged in 
f the dog, with his head in & eee 
eh ia: atcaan ‘ae wees ae And each gras sped his lance 
igs an, We am ny the # *  #, 
2 ing at a woodchuck that But in —— they sel. 
tn ae . q dom would fai 
ig every now and then check Ch aE. cu eu a 
rh err-rred defiance at all his 
efforts. 


* * *, 
By dancing the 


morris. 
dance, 


Which they learned from 
eves all about the blue : nation southwest of 
yes ¢ g ; France. 
: sky, and sighed. Dimmy 
\ : 
¥ looked into the leather 


bag of beans which she 


A large barn took the place 
a *« * * *, 


With seats to accommo. 
was to plant, and drew a — need ; : 
. . Zach lover considered it 

long breath, and little Pam 


leaned on her short hoe 
and sighed in sympathy. 





With a rr to favor his 
eee * 


A_ couple “were chosen to 

“Too bad, aint it?” H a ‘ ] 1.” 1“ 

| : e—‘my lord,”’—anc m 

H said Hanse, in an ag- lady”— « * #- d 
grieved voice. “The birds .— =~ looked with 

m é laughty * * * * * * *, 

don’t _ have to plant As they marched about 
beans! 


“Nor the woodchucks, 
nor —”’ said Dimmy. 

“They have to build 
nests and lay eggs and —” 

*‘Woodchucks lay eggs! 
No, no, Pam!" shouted 
Hanse, mockingly, cut- 
ting off a whole hill of 
new corn in his inatten- 
tion, and bringing a hot 
flush of anger to little 
Pam’s face. 

“They dig holes, any- 
way!” she shouted back, 
flinging a handful of dirt 
at Hanse, ‘an’ eats pa’s 
beans !”’ 

“T wish that one ’ud 
come out o’ the wall an’ 
eat the whole of these, 








bags an’ all!’ retorted 
Hanse. 


“So de I! LIhateto plant ’em!’’ cried Dimmy, 





|the terrible spot if he could? 
throwing her big sunbonnet back from her sweaty | 


But he couldn’t. 
Then the children began to think. The passenger 














post-hole, planted them every one as quickly as 
| they could, each hill in its proper place. 


It gave 


with a fool in their train. 


Maid Marian too was 
* * # *, 

With her crown of golden 
HHH HR, 

And a red 

*e# & * 

Showing summer was nigh 
to our * * * *, 

Robin Hood was her lover 
true, 

And he ’gan his vows to 
re * * *, 

Then these two, — Friar 
Tuck at their side,— 

Led off the gay dance at 

each * * * * * * ® eK ® *, 


pink in her 





Conundrums. 

Why is the letter A 
wicked? Because it makes 
men mean. 

What letter will change 
the color of a writing fluid? 
P will make ink pin 

Why is the city of Den- 
ver like the letter A? Be- 
cause it is inland. 

What letter will make us 
quiet? H will make us 
hush. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


face, and stamping her little bare, brown foot to | 


train came by their home at three o’clock, and it | | them all a backache, but it eased their hearts. 1. Decoration-Day :—D-elf, E-y 


yes, C-are, O-range, 





: . | », A-corn, T-ill, I-rite, O-spray, N-aught, 
emphasize the assertion. seemed as late as that now to the terrified children. CHRISTINE STEPHENS. | Rove Fy Y-ale. : ssitias — 
“I don’t like it, neither!’ whimpered Pam. What could they do? Poor old Africa! And | 2 Bazne & & 2 & z 
” : —_— +~or - . 7 x a L 
‘Well, let’s not then!’’ said Hanse, boldly. the train! c ARE LES 8 
“Oh, we must!"’ cried the little girls. ‘We “Run, Dimmy—Pam—quick!’’ cried Hanse, Papa brought in a nest of blind mice one day, - “4 ~4 = = = : 
won’t have any baked beans next winter.’’ | white with fear. ‘Gather brush—lots of it! ama Arthur begged to take care of them. He saceoBeivn iy 
‘Who wants ’em ?’’ sniffed Hanse. “I don’t!” | Bonfire on the track!” And away he fled to. a | carried them about for two or three days in a tiny ie > > 2 e 
at which Dimmy and Pam mocked him. | near woods, followed by the little girls. Armful | basket about as large as a coffee-cup, with a cover, | HUNGERED 
By this time the three little planters were in |after armful of dry brush they brought, running | and took them to bed with him at night, and 4 = - > 4 - ~ = 
high temper and felt very wicked, but at last | with all speed till quite a heap lay ready for light- | placed them under his pillow. | BARNACLE 
Hanse, with a good deal of argument, won over | ing, some distance below the bridge. Then Hanse | 


Whenever he woke up he would think of the | MART Y¥ RED 
. = “a ih : +ftinc , bask Fifth line down, “All Heroes’ Day.” 
hunted out a match from his ragged pocket—what | little mice, and lifting the cover of the basket, Pousth ties does, Since Gee: 
boy does not have a match ?—and touched it off. | | would talk to them in a very loving way, always | s 
into a post-hole back of the barn, and put a stone | Away leaped the flames into the air just as a dis- | beginning as he had heard grandma occasionally, | 
on them. At dinner-time their father praised | tant rumble of the train came up the valley. ‘‘My poor little fellow-creeturs.” . sdhger pew , 

j j | Hf 4 + a a 4 J se , 
their swiftness, and gave them the afternoon for a | Fearful that the driver would not see the fire,| They disappeared mysteriously one by one, and | pow’ 2th yo o- Reitonn, ana through PAB gems, 
holiday, and, forgetting for the time their reckless | the children tied their aprons and jackets on | he comforted himself by saying, ‘I think their | ner of life, our nation became great.’ 
act, the children hied away up the river-bank, | branches and ran toward the train waving them | mamma has found them.” | & Dec. 


his companions in distress, and they did a very 
sad thing. They emptied their bags of beans 


_ mo rial day. 
. = 4 


4. “Before I praise the dead, I should like to point 


oration. Decoration. 
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STOMACH-WASHING IN INFANTS. 


Every one knows that in disordered conditions of 
the stomach abnormal changes are effected in the 
food, so that it becomes a source of disturbance, | 
often very serious, to the system. Instead of being 
expelled in a few hours, it is retained many hours, 
or sometimes for whole days, and generates irritat- 
ing acids and frequently poisonous substances. 

In cases of this kind, the process of washing out 
the stomach has been of late years introduced with 
the happiest results. It is effected by means of a 
syphon, so constructed that the washing fluid can be 
flowing into the stomach while the contents of the 
stomach are flowing out. The cleansing process is 
continued until the outflow becomes pure. 

In cases of spasmodic closure of the pyloric orifice, 
which is attended with great and protracted suffer. | 
ing, the process is of the greatest value. It is so, 
also, in most forms of dyspepsia, and in many other 
gastric troubles. 

But latterly it has proved to be still more valuable | 
in the case of infants and young children. Doctor | 
Leo, of Berlin, has made a particular and careful | 
trial of it in the case of over one hundred infpnts, | 
after first experimenting on thirty well infants, be- 
tween the ages of two hours and twelve months, to 
determine the normal conditions of the stomach. 
He learned the following facts: 

The food was distinctly acid in fifteen minutes 
after being swallowed. Within an hour the acidity 
was gone. Hydrochloric acid—the acid specially 
concerned in digestion—was always present in the 
fasting state. No volatile fatty acids were ever 
present. Pepsin, which acts with hydrochloric acid 
in the digestive process, is always present, and so is 
curdling ferment. 

A considerable portion of the food passes out of 
the stomach in half an hour, and in younger chil- 
dren the whole of it within an hour. In the case of 
older children more time elapses. 

Sixty of Doctor Leo’s patients had dyspepsia, 
acute or chronic; twenty-two, cholera infantum; 
sixteen, gastric catarrh, and six, diarrhea. In 
many there was present much of the volatile acids, 
including butyric, which gives the disagreeable odor 
to vomited matter. 

One of the most frequent facts was the abnormal 
length of time the food was retained in the stomach. 
The stomach was also found to contain much tough 
mucus. The washing process was effected more 
easily than with adults. The results averaged well. 

In many cases it was necessary to repeat the opera- 
tion for a week or more. The best results were 
obtained in acute dyspepsia, a single washing often 
effecting a complete cure. In many cases there was 
high fever, which vanished after the washing. 
Doctor Leo also obtained good results in dyspepsia 
with intestinal trouble. Cases of habitual vomiting 
and severe diarrhea were improved. The results 
were much less pronounced in cholera infantum. 








———>—_-_-— 
PLAYING SCHOOL. 


Children often suffer agonies of unnecessary morti- 
fication because they are not, in some particular, like 
others of their own age. They may be more fortu- 
nate, and yet, if that difference imply eccentricity, | 
they are miserable. A lady who received an excep. | 
tionally good education from her father, a very | 
learned man, says that she always felt, in her early 
childhood, like some social outcast, because she did 
not go to school like other children. 

‘Every one congratulated me on having my father 
for a tutor,” she says, “but I would gladly have 
grown up in utter ignorance if I might only have 
done as the other girls did. The very sight of them, 
as they went past in the morning, with their books 
and lunch-baskets, was bitter to me. 

“I knew well that I was an object of envy to them, 
because I did not have to go to school, but they 
could never imagine how far beneath them I felt, 
for that very reason. 

“I had one compensation, however. Papa’s study | 
was in the very top of the house, and I was expected 
to be there promptly at ten, every morning, for recita- 
tion. I did not have to go out of doors to reach it, 
but, nevertheless, I gravely tied on my sunbonnet, 
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and if it rained, laboriously carried an umbrella up 
the stairs. 

“Dinah, the cook, was very indulgent to me, and | 
evidently appreciated my feelings, for each morning 
she put a sandwich or a cooky in a tiny basket, cov- 





ered it with a little napkin, and gave it to me gravely, 


saying: ‘Here’s yo luncheon, honey, fo’ to eat at 
recess-time.’ 

“Papa indulged me, too, in the fancies through 
which I tried to reconcile myself to my lot. He 
rang a little bell as soon as I had entered the room 
and hung up my sunbonnet, he formally dismissed 
me when lessons were over, and sometimes sent for 
mamma to ‘visit school,’ as committee-man. 

“Nevertheless, in spite of the indulgence they 
accorded to my whims, I am persuaded that none of 
them guessed how serious the matter really was to 
me. In their eyes I was ‘playing school,’ for amuse- 
ment, but my own sad little heart told me that, 


instead, I was simply ‘whistling to keep up my | 


courage.’” 
> 


PRAYING MANTIS. 
The genuine lover of animals finds in their acts 
and habits an endless fund of amusement. It is 
said that there are many extraordinary insects in 


| Japan, but for real eccentricity the praying mantis 


is supreme among them. He is thus described by 
the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, who is evidently capable 
of noting all the creature’s points. 


Now and then a praying mantis would call, and 
his performances would amuse me for an hour; a 
large, top-heavy creature, first-cousin to the grass- 
hopper; delightfully out of drawing, with a slim 
waist in the wrong place, protruding eyes, which 
give an expression of preternatural wakefulness, a 
_ of arms twice too long, and hands a size too 


arge. These, when he is molested, he clasps together, | 


as if in mute petition. 


He has a round little mouth, of the “prunes and | 


prism” order. His energy and vital power do him 
credit, in such a climate, and are a reproach to lan- 
guid mortals. He climbs, with much difficulty, up 
the paper window-screen, and totters along the 
ceiling, his great eyes gazing Pag ate a J at the 
queer haunt of man. Suddenly he loses his hold, 
and falls flop upon your head. You seize him, and 
are about to punish his temerity. 

At once he puts his hands together; his eyes 
assume a sad, deprecatory expression; his round 
mouth seems to say, ‘I can’t speak, or I would. Let 
me go. Surely you would not harm one who is so 


| anxious to improve his mind!” 


Such a plea is not to be resisted, and accordingly 
he is released. Presently he resumes his investiga- 
tions, and tumbles into a jam-pot, from which he 
has to be rescued, and his wings gently cleaned. He 
is a comical visitor, vastly entertaining in his way, 
awkward and restless, but doing injury to no one. 


« ~~ 
FOR NOTHING. 


Travelling quacks find plenty of game in thinly 
settled regions, where there is little daily excite- 
ment. Man is an animal that dearly loves adven- 
ture, if it be only having a photograph taken, or a 
tooth pulled. A tourist in the Northwest relates 
what he saw for himself. 


In the centre of the rough log village a man was 
mounted on a wagon. Suspended from a pole hung 
a TY. kerosene light. The man wore a plug hat 
and a claw-hammer coat, and was surrounded by 
a crowd of fifty or sixty rude backwoodsmen. 

“Come right this way, ladies and gentlemen!” 
cried the man. 
aching teeth; bring up your old grinders! I’ll pul 
*em out, free gratis for nothing; won’t charge youa 
cent. No pain; pull ’em out soft and sweet. Come 
right along.”’ 

Numbers clambered up into the wagon, seemingly 
actuated by no other motive than to test the speak- 
er’s ability to pull teeth without charge and without 
pain. A man with whom I had been talking sud. | 
denly declared that he believed he would have a 
tooth pulled. After it was out, I asked him if it had 
ever ached. 

“No, it hadn’t hurt yet, but it mout have hurt 
soon. We don’t git a chance like this every day.” 

After the dentist had pulled a tooth for nearly | 
every inhabitant of the village, he proceeded to fill | 
his pockets with the sale of a wonderful medicine 
that was guaranteed to stop the aching of the jaws | 
he had operated upon. | 


= _ = 
‘ | 

DOGS OF WAR. 

The experiment of training dogs to carry messages | 
and to act as sentinels in the army has been made in | 
Germany, and, it is said, with very encouraging | 
results. The dogs have now been in training for a | 
year, and have made really wonderful progress. 


The kind found to be most suitable for this work | 
is the shepherd’s dog. The plan adopted is to accus- | 
tom each dog to regard one of the soldiers as his | 
master, the conduct of his training being in this 
man’s hands. 

When on duty the animals are kept with the senti- | 
nels. As an illustration of their intelligence, it is 
related that on one occasion a soldier, taking a 
dog from the sentinel, went off to reconnoiter. 
After making his observations, he wrote two reports, 
giving one to a man mounted on a fast horse, and 
wy the other in a casket tied to the dog’s neck. 

‘he dog reached the sentinel first. 

When it is considered how much smaller an object 
a dog is than a man for an enemy’s fire, and how 
close to the ground he can run, it seems not unlikely 
that dogs may yet become of great service in mili- 
tary operations. 





és ation - 
DITTO. 


Jack Handy learned the word ditto at school one 
day, and recited the definition three times, in chorus 
with the others: “Ditto, the same; ditto, the same; 
ditto, the same.” Then the teacher told the class 
that she should expect a sentence from each one on 
the next day, in which the new word should be in- 
troduced correctly. 

Jack toiled for a long time over his sentence that 
evening, and just before going to bed, he showed his 
paper to the family with great pride, as they all sat 
around the sitting-room table. This was the result 
of his efforts: 

“Ditto—the same. I bought me a knew nife last 
> ome and another boy bought him one ditto 

fly. 

- > — 
HEALTHY. 


Personal illustrations are usually in doubtful taste 
and sometimes are positively dangerous. A farmer 
was complained of for maintaining a nuisance in the 
shape of a piggery; the neighbors asserted that said 
piggery was detrimental to their health. 

At the trial the rustic gentleman argued his own 
case, and summed up as follows: 

“The neighbors say, your Honor, that hogs is un- 
healthy; I say they aint. Look at me! Aint I 





COMPANION. 


Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam of Cutler Bres., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[ Adv. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
| ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 

results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
| table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 





‘DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 
| On the Crest of the Alleghanies, 

| 8,000 FEET ABOVE TIDEWATER. 

| SEASON OPENS JUNE 224d,’89. 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
have the advantage of its through train service 

| both east and west, and are therefore readily ac- 
| cessible from all parts of the country. All Balti- 
more and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 

Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to 
location. 

All communications should be addressed to 
George D. DeShields, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; 
after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
Garrett County, Md. 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co., 


242 Canal St., New York, 


Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 
CARTERS 


TaD ioe AND 
Manueey ARMSTRONG | ARMLETS. 
JO _ SA] Factory: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Our well-merited success for the past eighteen years 
has induced imitators to place an inferior article upon 
the market. If you want the genuine, reliable goods 


take none without our Trade Mark, which is on all o 
our boxes, and also on the clasp of every garter. 








| PATENT DUPLEX — 
VENTILATED GARTER 








—— 
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- Goods for Hot Weather. 


We call attention to our select and varied 
| lines of fabrics for Mid-Summer wear. 

Different grades and styles of fine Scotch 
| Ginghams, 20 to 50 cents per yard; French 
| Sateens, 25 and 30 cents per yard. All- 
Wool Challies, 30 inches wide, 50 cents 
| per yard. 

Printed India Silks and Failles, $1.00 
per yard; Printed Satin Striped Tussahs, 
$1.00 per yard; Printed Peau de Soie, 


“Step right up; come with your | $1.25 per yard. 
1 


Wash Silks, durable and comfortable, 
|in Cheviot Stripes, at $1.00 per yard; and 
a recent purchase of Plain Colored Silks, 
19 inches wide, in 40 desirable shades, at 
75 cents per yard; these last would be 
splendid value for 95 cents. 

Write for samples. 


James MeCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


JUNE 6, 1889. 


Bailey's Rubber Shampoo Brush 











[Size,7 27 inches. Patent applied for.) 


ERADICATES DANDRUFF. 


It thoroughly cleanses the scalp and hair of all 
impurities, leaving both in a clean and healthy 
condition, simply by using with pure soap and 


water. It causes no irritation, as is often expe- 
rienced from finger tips or a bristle brush. For 
bathing the neck and face, or children, it will be 
found delightful. It is made from a sheet of pure 
Para rubber, one side being formed into cylindri- 
cal teeth with a flat end and the whole as soft and 
pliant as a silk-handkerchief. Price, 75 cents. 
Send us postal note and we will forward prepaid. 


Cc. J. Bailey & Co., Manfrs., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Having used your RUBBER SHAMPOO BRUSH in my 
Hair Dressing Rooms, in Boston and Fitchburg, [| am 
fully convinced that it is just the article to be used by 
every one who is afflicted with dandruff or an itching 
scalp, as it entirely cures both, leaving the hair clean 
and in a healthy condition.” CHAS, BABBITT. 


aR EAM 


TSA GAY 
HOME MADE ICE CREAM. 


Any one using the 


Gooch Peerless Freezers 


can have Ice 
ome, with 
nse and trou- 
icious and 
made as at the 
tioners or ca- 


PEERLESS 


are the best 
the simplest in 











Cream at 
very little ex- 
ble, and as _de- 
thoroughly 
best city confec- 
terers. The 


FREEZERS 
made, they are 
construction 


<<} 








and work to perfection. 
They please pn one as 
they make much better 


Ice Cream than any other 
Freezer, and besides Ice Cream and Sherbet they can be 
used for all kinds of Fruit Creams, Frozen Fruits, Cus- 
tards, Jellies, Blanc Mange and a variety of palatable 
dishes that cannot be made with any other Freezer. Do 
not buy any other Freezer before examining this. 


THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY. 


MARY.—I do love Ice Cream, and I try to make it 
| good, but it seems I can’t, and this freezer nearly tears 
| my arm off, it is so hard to turn. 

| GEORGE.—Why, mother has a Peerless Freezer, and 
| it’s just child’s play to work it, and the cream is as fine as 
| can be made. If you would get one of them, it would 
save all this hard work, and please you much better. 








For sale by dealers everywhere. Examine them 
at the Hardware Stores. Send for price-list to 


GOOCH FREEZER C0., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





AN BEST he WORL 
EW Makes SPLENDID LAC 
Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60, un- 
bleached and white. Tid 
Book on Crocheting and Knit- 
full directions for making. Buy 
of your dealer if possible, or 
Make your address plain, including State. Address. 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. 


in the WORLD. 
ting, with 59 lace patterns and 
send 10 cents for spool of 500 
FOR CROCHETING. yards, and 10 cents for book. 








The Best Remedy 


OR Sore Eyes, Cancerous Humors, 
Prurigo, and other manifestations 
of depraved blocd, is Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Used persistently, according to 
directions, it effectually eradicates all 
traces of disease, and restores the suf- 
ferer to a sound and healthy condition. 
“T hereby certify that I have used 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, with excellent suc- 
cess, for a cancerous humor, or, as it 
seemed to be, canceron my lip. Shortl 
after using this remedy the sore healed. 
1 believe that the disease is entirely 
cured, and consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
to be an infallible remedy for all kinds 
of eruptions caused by impure blood.”— 
Charles G. Ernberg, Vasa, Minn. 


“For years my blood was in an un- 
healthy condition. After having tried 
other medicines without success, I have 
lately taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
with the best results. 
icine is the only blood-purifier that can 


Valentine, 144 Quincy st., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


nearly blind from scrofula, was entirely 


gists, Ball Play, Tenn. 


more benefit from the use of 





healthy?” 


Made by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


I think this med- 


be absolutely relied upon.””—Mrs. Oliver 


“A neighbor of ours who was rendered 


cured by using three bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”—Stephens & Best, Drug- 


“For several years afflicted with dis- 
orders of the blood, I have received 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla than from all other medicines.” 
—B. Rice, 140 Endicott st., Boston, Mass. 





Taken in Season, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla arrests — blood- 
poisoning before it pervades the system. 
Don’t delay till the forces of nature are 
exhausted and there 
is nothing to work 
on. Begin at once 
the use of this medi- 
cine, and be sure 
you take no other 
to counteract its 
effects. 

“Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
. Villa cured me of a 
SS bad case of blood- 
poisoning and re- 
stored me to health. 
My system was 
saturated with a 
poison which all or- 
dinary remedies failed to reach, but 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla did the work com- 
pletely. This was twenty-one years 
ago, and no symptoms of the disease 
have since appeared. I have recom- 
mended this wonderful medicine to 
hundreds of people, similarly atilicted, 
and always with the most satisfactory 
results.””—A. H. Christy, Bourbon, Ind. 


“For many years I was troubled with 
scrofulous complaints. Hearing Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla very highly recommended, 
I decided to try it, and have done so 
with the most gratifying effects. I am 
convinced that Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


is the best possible blood-medicine.” — 
John W. Starr, Laconia, Ind. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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For the Companion. 


JUST THE BOY WANTED FOR 
MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


THE 


The minister must first of all be a manly man. 

The old notion of a feeble student, emaciated 
cheeks, pale face, thin visage, weak muscles, 
hollow chest, is happily antiquated. No profession 
stands more in need of good physique than the 
ministerial profession. No profession makes a 
greater drain on the vital energies, none, therefore, 
needs a better reservoir on which to draw. 

The great preachers, those at least of modern 
times, have been, most of them, of notable 
physical quality. Spurgeon, John Hall, Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Bishop Simpson, all | 
may serve as illustrations. And that is not all. | 





to begin preaching,—to yourself for a congrega- 
tion. Noman can preach successfully to others, 
unless he has first learned how to preach success- 
fully to himself. 

4. The successful minister must have convic- 
tions, and the courage of his convictions. He is 
not a retailer of opinions which other people have 
manufactured, and which he takes ready-made. 
We believe, therefore do we speak, says Saint 
Paul. 

Every preacher must believe what he believes, 
must know what he knows, and must speak out 
of this positive personal conviction. He may 
believe just what hfs father did, but he must not 
believe it merely because his father did. He must 
have made the faith his own. The boy that is to 
be a successful minister must learn to think for 
himself. He must be a voice, not an echo. He 
must cultivate the habit of forming his own opin- 
ions, reaching his own conclusions, and acting 
upon them. 

I do not mean that he must disregard the opin- 
ions of others, or contemn their advice; I do 
mean that he must develop the power of using 
their opinions and taking their advice only as 
material for the forming of his own opinions, and 
the determining of his own actions. 
be blown about by “every wind of doctrine ;’’ he 
must be a bird with sinewy wings that can brace 


_ 








| 
| 
| 


He must not | 





lof God. And the boy who has a good, hearty 


fellowship with other boys, a love for the Bible 
and Bible truth, his own convictions, and courage 
to avow them, and faith in and love for God, is a 
kind of boy who is sure to make in some field, 
large or little, a good minister. 


te 


For the Companion. 


THE HERO OF BUNKER HILL. | 


It is still a little uncertain who was in command | 
of the American troops at the battle of Bunker | 
Hill. There was very little commanding done, it | 
is true, and it is of no great consequence whether 
that little was done by Colonel Prescott or by 
General Putnam. But there is no doubt that the 
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| time did not weaken, and he spoke of it with feel- 
ing when he was an old man. The father thus 
| suddenly taken from them, was such a man as we 
should naturally expect the father of Joseph 
Warren to be. One short sentence which he 
uttered in his life has been recorded. Turning his 
eyes toward his eldest son, Joseph, he said one 
day, “I would rather a son of mine were dead 
than a coward.” 

At this time Joseph Warren, fourteen years of 


| age, was about ready to enter Harvard College. 


The mother, a wise and vigorous woman, man- 
aged the estate so well that no change had to be 
made in the life of the boys, and their education 
went on in the way the father had planned before 
his death. 

In due time Joseph Warren graduated; then 


favorite hero of the day was, and is, Joseph | spent a year as master of the Roxbury Grammar 


Warren, who had the strange destiny to be thirteen 
years a Boston physician, three days a major- 
general, and three hours a soldier in the ranks. 
He was in truth a most gallant and devoted spirit, 
worthy of the cause to which he gave his life. 

As the Seventeenth of June approaches, passers- 
by read with renewed interest a certain inscription 
on a stone cottage in Roxbury : 

“On this spot stood the house erected in 1720 by | 
Joseph Warren, of Boston, remarkable for being 


School; then studied medicine; and by the time 
he was twenty-three years of age he was a full- 
fledged Boston doctor, getting into a good practice, 
and married to a young lady, Miss Elizabeth 
Hooton, whom the newspaper of that week de- 
scribed as the “only daughter of the late Mr. 


| Richard Hooton, merchant, deceased, an accom- 
| plished young lady with a handsome fortune. 


” 


But now came on the troublous times preceding 
the Revolutionary War, and every man had to 


|the birthplace of General Joseph Warren, his 


The drain on the sympathies, and, therefore, on| the wind, not thistle-down to be wafted by it | grandson, who was killed at the battle of Bunker 


the nerves of the pastor, equals the drain on the | whithers« 
sympathy and the nerves of the preacher. The | 


model minister must be a good eater, a good exer-| of them. 


but he must have good digestion, good lungs, 

pure blood, a well-fed and perpetually furnished brain. 
3oyhood is the time to lay the foundation for such a 
physique. My first counsel to the boy who wants to be a 
minister is to live much in the open air, to play well, to 
compete with his fellows in all athletic sports, to strive for 
mastery in the race, the ball game, the tennis court, to 
eschew candies, sweetmeats, fancy dishes, to keep his 
stomach under the control of lis reason, to broaden his 
chest and strengthen his muscle, to go to bed early, sleep 
soundly, rise betimes. 

2. The successful minister must be a man among men. 

He is not a monk. He cannot work out systems of 
philosophy in a cell or a study, and achieve success by 
teaching those systems in the church. The pulpit is not a 
professor’s chair, the church is not a lecture-room. The 
preacher is more than philosopher. Religion is not the 
same as theology. Doctor Dry-as-dust with all his learn- 
ing will never make a successful preacher, because he 
does not understand human nature. 

Christ is the model for the preacher. Christ mingled 
with men, understood them, sympathized with them. It 
is said of Him that He knew what was in men. We can- 
not find out what is in men by simply looking in books. 

My second advice, therefore, to the boy who wants to 
be a minister is, that he should be a boy among boys, 
that he should mingle with his school-fellows and play- 
mates, that he should make it his business to understand 
what they are thinking about, and sympathize with them 
in their thoughts, that he should not allow himself to be 
separated from them because he does not like them, nor 
even because they are not worthy of his liking. 

The way to be a friend of publicans and sinners in man- 
hood, is to learn how to be the friend of publicans and 
sinners in boyhood, without losing one’s purity, honor, 
integrity. The boy who has influence with boys, will 
come to be the man who has influence with men. The 
way to learn how to influence great congregations for 
righteousness, is to learn how to influence single boys to 
do right. 

He whose piety separates him from his fellowmen is a 
Pharisee, not a Christian; and the Pharisee is the one 
person who is farthest off from being a Christian. 

3. The work of the minister is to make bad men good, 
and good men better. The instrument of the 


Having convictions, he must have the courage 


yever it blows. | Hill, June 17, 1775.” 


Another inscription testifies that Doctor John 
There is no profession which more | Warren, a distinguished physician, and brother of 
ciser, a good sleeper. He need not be an athlete; | demands bravery than the ministerial profession, | the general, was also born in the same ‘‘mansion.”’ | 














BUNKER HILL. 





choose which party he would serve. The fashion- 
able society of Boston, for the most part, sided 
with the king. Doctor Warren, from the first 
rumor of the Stamp Act, adopted the cause of his 
| country, and did this with decision and openness. 

His politics excluded him from many of the 
wealthy families of Boston, which led one of the 
Tory doctors of the town to say, “If Warren were not a 
Whig, he might soon be independent and ride in his 
chariot.” 

Hlis practice, however, was extensive and _ sufficient. 
When John Quincy Adams was an old man, he liked to 
tell of a service rendered him by Doctor Warren when he 
was a little boy of seven. It was Doctor Warren’s skil- 
ful treatment that saved him from losing one of his fore- 
fingers, after it had been badly injured. 

The doctor attended all the best patriot families, and 
thus enjoyed the experience which people usually do who 
embrace noble and unpopular causes; they escape the 
bores, and enjoy the best society. 

General Putnam, in 1774, drove in from his parish in 
Connecticut, a flock of one hundred and thirty sheep as a 
free gift to the town of Boston after the closing of the 
port. It was Doctor Warren who took the old hero 
home to his house, where he had a continuous reception 
for some days. 

When the British troops came to Boston, the mere sight 
of them was almost too much for Doctor Warren's phi- 
losophy. One day he overheard one of a group of officers 
say, as he passed, ‘*‘Go on, Warren, you will soon come 
to the gallows." 

Dr. Warren walked up to them and said, in a quiet 
tone, “Which of you uttered those words?’’ They con- 
tinued their walk without giving him any reply. 

On the great day of Lexington, three of the Warren 
brothers were in the midst of the strife, Joseph, Samuel 
and John. Dr. Warren was busy with his patients, when 
a messenger brought the news to him of what had taken 
place on Lexington Green. 

Giving his patients in charge to an assistant, he rode 
toward the scene of action, crying toa friend as he passed, 
“They have begun it! That, either party can do. And 
we will end it. That, only one can do.” 

During the chase of the British troops from Lexington, 
he served sometimes as soldier, sometimes as surgeon, 
and sometimes as a citizen cheering on the soldiers. A 
British musket-ball struck a pin out of his hair close to 
his right ear. 

It was said of him, at the time, that wherever the 
danger was greatest, there Warren was sure to be seen. 





minister is the Bible. The kind of boy to make a | 
successful minister is a boy, who, to his knowl- 
edge of other boys, adds an acquaintance with | 
and fondness for the Bible, Bible truth, and books | 
that give light about the Bible. By and by will 
come the time for studying theology, that is, 
systems of truth; and criticism, that is, what 
scholars have found out about the Bible. But 
now is a good time to become familiar with the 
Bible itself. 

Read the Bible all through once. That is not 
the best way to study the Bible, but it is a good 
way to prepare for studying 1t by and by. Commit 
some parts of the Bible to memory ; single verses, 
perhaps some single Psalms. Read and re-read 
the Bible stories. 

Try to imagine as you read the event: Joseph in 
his pit, or in his dungeon, or his experience when 
transferred suddenly from the dungeon to the 
palace; Elijah standing all alone for God and 
God’s truth against the king and the priests of 
Baal, and coming out conqueror by his faith in 
God; David lying on the hillside in Judea, and 
singing softly to himself as a shepherd boy, ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want;” Paul, 
on the deck of the shipwrecked vessel, giving 
courage to the frightened crew and soldiers, and 
so preparing them to save themselves when the 
ship goes to pieces. 

Try to form a picture of these scenes as you 
read the stories, so make them real to you. The 
pictures will come back to you by and by. Or, as 
you read other passages, think what they ought to 
mean to you in your daily life, and what influence 
they should have on that life. 

‘Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be 
called the children of God,"’—how can you be a/ 
peacemaker and win that title ? 





and I believe there is no profession in which true 
courage is more common. 

A coward is pretty useless anywhere; still a 
man need not be very brave to be one of a multi- 
tude following a leader. But the minister is to be 
a leader. More than statesman, or lawyer, or 
editor, the preacher is a leader of the people. The 
editor reflects opinions, the preacher creates them. 
He stands alone in his pulpit, facing his congrega- 
tion. If he dares not oppose popular prejudices 


and condemn popular faults, and brave alone the | 


popular current if it is flowing in the wrong direc- 
tion, he has no place in the pulpit. The preacher 
must be a Luther, not an Erasmus. 

The kind of boy to be a minister must be a boy 
with convictions of his own, and courage to avow 
them. 

5. Need I say two other things ? 
be necessary. 


It can hardly 
The kind of boy to be a minister 


must be a praying boy, a boy who loves God, a | 


boy who has real communion with God, a boy 


who has cultivated, or is cultivating, the power to | 


hear the voice of God when it speaks in his own 
soul. 

And he must be a boy free from cant, that is, 
the false pretence of piety ; free from every form of 


affectation, absolutely sincere, absolutely genuine, | 


seeing God because he is pure in heart, and want- 


ing to preach because he wants that other people | 


shall see God, too, and love and serve Him. 

No intellectual abilities, no scholarship, no skill 
in oratory or elocution will take the place of these 
qualities, or make a successful preacher if these 
qualities are wanting. On the other hand, he who 


| has them will not fail of a useful and blessed life 


in his chosen profession, for there is no life more 
useful, and none more full of joyfulness than the 


| The writer of the latter inscription used a very 


| inappropriate word when he called the modest 
{abode of the Warrens a mansion. A lady de- 
| scended from the hero, still living in Boston, has 

a painting of the old house. It was a farm-house 

of the plainest possible description, two stories 
high, with nothing large about it, except the huge 
| chimney in the middle. It was surrounded by 
|a picket fence of the simplest kind, and had near 
| the front of it a most uncompromising shed. 

It was the house of a Yankee farmer of the last 
century, who raised vegetables and fruit for the 
| Boston market,—a skilful, enterprising, prosper- 
|ous farmer, who introduced an apple which for a 
| century bore his name, being called the ‘*‘Warren 
| russet.”” 

The British soldiers in Boston taunted Joseph 
| Warren with having been ‘“‘a bare-legged milk- 
| boy,” and nothing is more probable than that all 
the four Warren boys, each in his turn, carried 
milk around for their father. 

If they did not carry milk for their father, they 
probably did for their mother. 

When Joseph was a boy of fourteen, a terrible 
/event took place upon the Warren farm. On a 
day in October, 1755, when the farmers there- 
abouts were gathering their later apples, the 
|mother of this family sent her youngest son, 
John, a little boy just able to do such an errand, 


to call his father and two laboring men from the | 


orchard to dinner. On his way to the orchard, 
the little fellow, only two years and three months 
old, saw the two laborers carrying homeward his 
father’s dead body. He had fallen from a ladder 
| while gathering apples, had broken his neck, and 
| had died instantly. 

Young as the boy was, this fearful sight made 


Now is the time | life devoted to telling men of the law and the love | an impression on his mind which the lapse of 


When he resumed his duties as a physician, he 
|made up his mind that, if it came to a fight, he 
| would not offer his services as a surgeon, but as a 
soldier, and he made known this purpose to his 
| friends. Accordingly, the Legislature of Massa- 
'chusetts, over which he presided, elected him, 
| June 14, 1775, ‘*Second Major-General of the 
| Massachusetts Army.”’ 

Three days after occurred the ever-memorable 
battle of Bunker Hill. As he had not yet received 
| his Commission, he was not in military command ; 
he was not a military man; but as soon as he 
knew the intention of General Artemas Ward, 
who commanded the army, he declared his resolve 
to share the fortune of the day at the front. 

His brother members of the Legislature en- 
deavored to dissuade him, especially his intimate 
friend and room-mate, Elbridge Gerry, who en- 
treated him not to risk a life so valuable to the 
State at that moment. He only quoted in reply 
the Roman maxim, “It is sweet and becoming to 
die for our country.’’ Another friend wrote, 
‘The ardor of dear Doctor Warren could not be 
| restrained by the entreaty of his brethren.”’ 
| And so, on that burning hot summer's day, 
after toiling through the night in the service of his 
|country, he did not appear in the chamber at 
Watertown, when the hour arrived for opening the 
| session of the legislature. He reached the redoubt 
on Bunker Hill a few minutes before the first 
assault of the British column. 
| ToGeneral Putnam, he said: “I am here only as 
| a volunteer. Tell me where I can be most useful.’’ 
|To Colonel Prescott, who was at the front line: 
“T shall take no command here. I come as a 
volunteer with my musket to serve under you, 
and shall be happy to learn from a soldier of your 
experience.”” 

His mere arrival in the redoubt was equal to a 
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large re-enforcement of men. The soldiers cheered | should be level, and not slanting as in the illustra. 


him, for there was no man then in Boston toward | 
whom they had so cordial a feeling. The action | 
lasted about an hour and a half, and during the | 
whole of it Warren served with his musket, as he 
had said he would, cheering the men around him by 
his coolness and cheerful confidence. 

When at length the failure of ammunition com. 
pelled a retreat, he was not among the crowd who 
ran out of the redoubt, but, as Colonel Prescott | 
remembered, he took long steps, and parried the 
thrusts made at his person with his sword. The final 
struggle was half hidden in a cloud of dust, during 
which, as contemporary tradition reports, he was 
recognized by a British officer, who wrested a musket 
from a soldier’s hand and shot him. 

He fell dead about sixty yards from the redoubt, 
his hand mechanically covering the wound in the 
back of his head. 

It was not far from this very hour, about four 
o’clock in the after- 
noon, that the people of 
Salem first heard the 
cannonade from the 
direction of Boston, 
fourteen miles distant, 
and, as darkness came 
on, the light from burn- 
ing Charlestown be- 
came visible there. 

Doctor John Warren, 
brother of the hero, 
was then just begin- 
ning practice at Salem. 
He heard the cannon; 
he saw the light of the 
conflagration ; and soon 
came news, imperfect 
and confused, of what 
had taken place that 
day near Boston. He 
heard that great num- 
bers had fallen, and 
that his brother Joseph 
had probably been in 
the engagement. 

After a few hours’ rest, he started at the first | 
streak of dawn, about two in the morning, and rode 
to Medford, where he received the certain news that } 
his brother was among the missing. All that day, 
and for several days, he went about Cambridge and 
adjacent places inquiring for his brother; sometimes 
hearing that he was alive and well; sometimes, that 
he had been wounded; and, sometimes, that he had 
fallen on the field. 

He was almost beside himself with anxiety and 
apprehension. One day, in his overmastering desire 
for news of his brother’s fate, he pressed by a sen- 
tinel, who gave him a sharp thrust with his bayonet, 
inflicting a wound the scar of which he carried to 
his grave. Many days passed before he learned to a 
certainty that his brother had fallen dead upon the 
field, and had been buried where he fell. 

Nine months after, when the post on Bunker Hill 
was abandoned by the British, Doetor John Warren, 
accompanied by his brother Eben, was guided by an 
Englishman to his brother’s burial-place, from which 
he was disinterred, and carried in solemn procession, 
with military and masonic escort, to the King’s 
Chapel in Boston. 

Many interesting relics of Joseph Warren are pre- 
served. One is a small psalin-book taken out of his 
pocket by a British soldier on the field. His sword 
is still in the possession of his family, and there is 
some reason to believe that the very bullet which 
pierced his brain has been identified. His father has 
living descendants, and the family ranks among the 
most distinguished in Massachusetts, after having 
given several highly accomplished members to the 
medical profession. JAMES PARTON. 
ay 








For the Companion. 


AN ICE-BOX FOR A DOLLAR. 


Ice is a necessity, but a good refrigerator belongs 
to the luxuries of life. An inexpensive ice-box that 
will serve for all practical purposes can be very easily 
made of a large tub, Fig. 1. Fig. 2 is a seetional 
drawing of the same. 








Several holes should be bored at one side of the 
bottom A where the water may run off. Put the tub 
on three legs, which may be made of a broom handle 
or of old chair legs, making the back leg B longer 
than the other two C in order to give a slight incline 
to the tub. 

A shelf D (Fig. 2) supported at one end by the 
cleat E, and at the other by two blocks F on the 








tion. Space must be allowed on each side that the 
air may circulate freely. The shelf should fit loosely, 
so that it can be removed the more easily. It 
should be braced to prevent warping. 

A square cover can be made of boards, or a round 
one like a barrel cover with an overlapping edge I, 
and with a pan below,—J, to catch the water, an ice- 
box is complete. If the ice is kept wrapped in a 
piece of carpet or woollen cloth it will last much 
longer. 

a 
For the Companion. 


IN THE STORM. 


If you had been near Lake Caillou in the southern 
portion of Louisiana on that Nineteenth of August, 
you would have been struck by the livid, greenish 
hue of the sky where it met the horizon. During 
the day previous, a stiff breeze had been blowing 
from the northeast, 
and the sun went 
down a round, red 
ball. Strange clouds 
barred with black and 
purple, which lighten- 
ed into crimson lines 
where the ominous red 
light touched them, 
made a phantasma- 
goria of strange and 
monstrous shapes, the 
precursors of that 
fearful storm which 
desolated the gulf par- 
ishes of Louisiana. 
At the Bayou Caillou 
the children of Pierre 
Vincenti, a Bassne 
fisherman, had called 
to their mother to see 
the strange sunset. 

“Vila, maman, see 
the bloody fingers in 
the sky! As if they 
were pointing at us!” 

“Yes, yes,” their mother had answered, looking 
anxiously at the sky, for was not her husband, Pierre 
Vincenti, out at Last Island on a fishing expedition? 
“But see, your bloody fingers, as you call them, are 
gone! Go in, the wind is blowing up cold, and the 
rain is beginning!” 

The wind changed during the night, and blew in 
sharp gusts from the east-southeast, and when Adele 
Vincenti opened her shutters in the early morning 
the rain was falling in sheets, and the wind, as it tore 
through the high marsh grasses, brought with it the 
thunderous voice of the gulf as it swept over the 
low-lying beach. 

“Etienne,’’ Adele said to her eldest child, a fine, 
handsome little fellow who stood beside her, ‘‘Dost 
thou not hear the storm crane croaking in the marsh 
when the wind lulls? It is dreadful weather, and 
O Etienne, thy papa exposed to it all! And we are 
not safe here.” 

“Ah, but petite maman!” and the boy, who was 
only ten years old, straightened himself up and tried 
to look brave and fearless: ‘‘Am J not here to take 
care of thee? and papa will be back to-morrow. He 
knows the marsh, papa does! He knows the coast, 
and he snaps his finger at storms, for he knows just 
where to run his fine boat L’Eclair. And Uncle 
Baptiste is with him, and papa and Uncle Baptiste 
fear nothing! nothing!”’ 

“No, they have no fear, but I have for them,” and 
the fisherman’s wife, sighing deeply, entered the 
little cottuge. It was a poor dwelling, but very neat. 
There was some attempt at adornment in large, 
handsome shells on the mantel, sprays of coral, and 
some strange specimens of seaweed. Wrecks onthe 
gulf coast, numerous enough at some seasons, had 
furnished the cottage with two rocking-chairs and 
some other articles. There were two beds snowy 
white in the front room, and a spinning-wheel and 
loom filled up the rest of the space. An old woman, 
the mother of Vincenti, sat near one of the beds 
fingering her praying beads at intervals, and talking 
to two beautiful little twin girls, who sat at her feet, 
playing with a ball of colored worsted. A baby lay 
asleep in a cradle. 

“It is a fearful storm, bonne maman,” Adele said 
to the old woman, “and it is getting worse every 
minute. Suppose Pierre should be blown in the 
marsh like Jean Eloi in the storm of L’Isle Derniére. 
Ah, it was ten years before even his bones were 
found!” 

The old woman’s eyes gazed absently before her, 
and she shook her head. “Thou shouldst not borrow 
trouble before it comes, Adele,”’ she said, in a patois 
even more marked than her daughter-in-law’s. “It 
is bad luck! The sea will work its will, whether 
you laugh orcry. Ah yes, it swallowed my husband 
and my son Matthieu, and it is hungry yet for Pierre. 
Perhaps it will take us all, who knows!” And she 
mumbled her prayers, while her beads slipped rapidly 
through her trembling fingers. 

“Do not be frightened, maman,” whispered 
Etienne, “‘you know ‘bonne maman’ does not know 
what she is saying sometimes, she is so old. See, 
Lise and Marie are frightened and crying, and they 
will not let the baby sleep.” 

Adele took the two little girls in her arms, and 
soothed and quieted them, though her own heart 
throbbed high with terror. She went about her 
usual duties mechanically, pausing now and then 
when the thunder of the waves beyond the marsh 
grew louder, and the little cottage quivered and 
rocked with the fury of the blast. To her ears the 


























bottom of the tub holds the ice. These blocks should 
be small, so not to stop the circulation of water. A 
large shelf G is supported by cleats H. This shelf 


voices of the sea and wind howling, shrieking, thun- 
dering, were clamoring for victims. Her husband, 
where was he? Could his light craft ride in safety 
through this storm? There was no safe harbor on 
that low-lying coast, no trees, no elevation to break 
the fury of the gale. Ah, they had been so happy in 
the little cottage! Her Pierre was so industrious 
and sober, and though they lived far from neighbors, 
| her life was too busy a one to need any one outside 
| her own domestic circle. 

As the day wore on, the fury of the tempest 
| seemed to gather fresh strength. Looking out of 
her window, Adele saw that one unbroken expanse 


gulf, only checked by the ridge upon which the house 
was situated. The lake at the back was over its 
banks. The gray, greenish sky, the gray waters 
churned here and there into foam by some obstacle, 
the gray marsh grasses, the waving tops of which 
were visible above the dark waters, made up such a 
scene of desolation and despair, that the poor 
woman, checking the ery which rose to her lips, 
turned from its survey to the faces of her children. 
It was near night, at least the grayness grew 
darker, occasionally broken by vivid flashes of light- 
ning and loud thunder rolls. The rain still poured, 
and at intervals the cottage rocked as the screaming | 
blast grappled with it. 

Hark! was that thunder, that deafening roar 
which rose above all the noises of the tempest? Was 
it thunder with that steady, increasing roll, louder, 
louder? 

With an awful cry of ‘‘La mer!” the old grand- 
mother fell on the floor, and laid her poor old face to 
the planks, as if she would hide her eyes from the 
coming horror. Adele snatched her babe from the 
cradle, and with her children clinging to her crouched 
down, panting, breathless, waiting. 

Louder and louder, and the heavy surges dashed 
against the frail cottage. The house shook to its 
centre, tottered and seemed to melt away, but the 
part of the flooring on which Adele stood with her 
family, held strangely together like a raft, and half 
unconscious she felt it rise on the flood, and float 
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over and over again, sometimes in a shriek, some 
times with sobbing moans. 

“Hold on tight, my brave Etienne! 
sake, don’t fall, my precious boy!” 

Do you think I have exaggerated the horrors of 
the one incident of that storm? Go to Terre Bonne, 
and ask the fate of the family whose sad history I 
have related. They will tell you that the fisherman 
Vincenti and his boat have never been heard of. 
They will show you the poor insane Adele, with her 
brooding eyes which seem to see nothing, and the 
pale lips which call day and night on her “brave 
Etienne.” M. B. WILLIAMS. 
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WAS HE A CRIMINAL? 


Some years ago a very novel trial and execution 
took place in one of the rural New England towns. 
If not strictly legal, it was yet conducted according 
to certain forms of law. The judge, lawyers and 
jury were boys, and the criminal was a dog. 

To term a dog a criminal, may seem to many 
readers a contradiction in terms, or at best a whim- 
sical use of the word. For, of course, to be a crim- 


| inal implies on the part of the accused a knowledge 


that the act committed is wrong, and prohibited 
under penalty. The legal use of the term, to be sure, 
is not quite so far-reaching, since a lack of knowl- 





away. The old woman, crazed with terror, raised 
herself on her knees. 

“Dost thou not hear them calling me!’’ she cried. 
“See there,” as a flash of lightning lighted the 
dreadful scene. ‘Christophe! Matthieu! behold I 
run to meet you.” With a sudden movement she 
threw herself in the water, and was swept away. 
“Are you all here?’’ screamed Adele, roused to 
consciousness by this tragic incident. “Ah, poor 
bonne maman! but in a little time we shall be with 
you. Etienne, my boy, Lise, Marie, my darlings, are 
you all here?” 

* All, maman,” Etienne’s trembling voice an- 
swered. “I am holding Lise and Marie, and you 
have the baby.” 

“TI feel the planks separating,’ Adele cried. “Hold 
to me, my little ones, and let us die together.” 

The frail raft was swept violently against some 
obstacle, and Adele raising her arm caught the over- 
hanging branches of a tree. 

“Quick! quick! Etienne,’’ she cried, “it is the wax 
tree by the lake. Climb up, and I will hand you the 
others. Perhaps, O blessed Lord, we may be yet 
saved!” As nimble as a squirrel even while she 
spoke, Etienne was already up, and one by one the 
children were handed to him, the mother the last. 
The planks had been stopped by the tree, but Adele 
had hardly lifted herself to one of the branches, 
when they broke apart and drifted away. The wind 
lulled, but the rain came down in a solid sheet. 


edge or information as to the penalty does not excuse 
| the wrong-doer. But, certainly, to be a criminal im- 
plies the possession and use of rational powers in a 
normal condition. 

But I shall even attempt to show that this partic- 
ular dog was entitled to the distinction implied in 
the ordinary use of the word. At the same time the 
reader will do well to look to it that he is not misled 
in forming his own opinion. 

He was a large dog, part Newfoundland, part Mas- 
tiff, or Saint Bernard, or Irish Setter; there is some 
doubt on this point. His name was “Brown.” 

The offence of which he was accused and found 
guilty was sheep-killing, and he was shown beyond 
doubt to be an old offender, no less than twenty 
cases of ovicide being laid at his door during the 
trial, which was held on a Saturday afternoon at a 
small district schoolhouse. ‘ 

Sheep-killing is considered a capital offence on the 
part of dogs in rural communities.’ It can scarcely 
| be classed as murder, for murder is the unprovoked 
slaughter of one creature by another of the same 
species or variety. But I believe that the boys who 
tried and condemned Brown, charged him with 
murder. However, this point does not greatly sig- 
nify, since it did not help Brown’s case. 

The trial brought out a great many curious facts, 
for the two boys who took the parts of prosecuting 
attorney and of coun- 
sel for Brown, exerted 








Pressing her baby to her breast, Adele held on as 
well as she could, call- 
ing out to the children 
above her to encourage 
them. They were too 
much frightened to 
ery, but drew in their 
breaths with ashudder- 
ing sound. 

“Maman! maman!’” 
gasped little Marie, 
“the rain will come in 
my mouth, and it 
chokes me.”’ 

“Keep down thy 
head, darling,” she 
cried. “Etienne, my 
son, hold your sisters. 
Stay! I will reach up 
and hold Lise, and you 
take care of Marie.” 

“T have her hand, 
maman,” the little fel- 
low cried, “I have it , 
tight. Lise, brother / 
will not let you Yall.” 

Oh, fearful night to those poor creatures! Blown 
back and forth on the swaying branches, which tore 
and gashed them, the rain coming down in floods, a 
blackness of night, and tempest pierced now and 
again by vivid, blinding flashes of lightning, and the 
dread that the roots of the tree would be washed up 
by the flood which raged beneath them. Adele, half 
sitting among the branches, felt the hand with 
which she held Lise growing stiff and cramped. 
The child, too, was moving restlessly, and muttering 
to herself. 

At last she uttered a shrill cry. 

“Look, maman! look! See papa bringing a boat? 
He holds out his hands tome. Let me jump down; 
I am so cold, so cold!” 

“She is delirious with fright,’ muttered the mother, 
holding with her waning strength the struggling 
child. But, with a scream, she twisted herself from 
the weak grasp. The mother heard a rush through 
the blackness, a splash, and though she neither lost 
her hold nor fainted, all things to her numbed senses 
assumed the semblance of a dream. 

What was all that roaring around her, and was 
she on her husband’s boat with the waves tearing 
and rending it? Was that Etienne sobbing above 
her, and crying out that the rain had drowned little 
Marie, and she was dead? What was dead? 

She could only hear the roar and rush of the wind 
and cruel waters. She could only feel that the terri- 
ble elements had mastered her soul and body, and 
crushed all sense and feeling out of them. The baby 
in her bosom was like alump of ice. Poor infant! it 
had died early in the night, but she held it in a con- 
vulsive grasp. 

When the gray dawn came, poor little Etienne, 
numbed and senseless, loosened his grasp, and was 
swept down by the torrent. Adele saw him fall, but 
only hugged her dead baby more tightly and smiled. 

At midday a boat containing a relief party saw the 
woman among the branches, and took her down. 

She made no opposition, but with that dreadful 
smile frozen on her lips she sat dumb, seeing and 
hearing nothing around her. 

She is still living, if it can be called Hfe, where 
memory and perception are forever banished. She 





| of tossing waves lay between the cottage and the 


is quiet, and never speaks save to repeat one phrase 


themselves to their 





ol oe utmost, and there were not less than twenty 


witnesses, pro and con. 
It was shown that Brown had always been a 
dog of good reputation in the immediate neigh- 
borhood where his master resided; that he was a 
general favorite with every one, that he had per- 
formed a number of meritorious actions, and that he 
had never been known to harm so much as a lamb 
on his master’s premises, or on those of his immedi- 
ate neighbors. 

The scene of his crime was the sheep pasture of a 
farmer, living three or four miles distant. That he 
should have spared all nearer flocks and gone to this 
distance from home, to gratify his hankering for 
illicit mutton, was one of the worst features of the 
case against him, on the score of moral delinquency. 
For it was argued that he would never have slipped 
| away by night to such a distance, had he not been 
fully aware that what he did was wrong and subject 
to extreme penalty. 

Several similar cases were cited, to show that when 
once dogs become sheep-killers, they wax abnor- 
mally fertile in tricks to avoid the suspicion of guilt. 

It was in evidence that, unlike many other in- 
stances where two or three dogs band together to 
kill sheep, Brown had never been known to take 
another dog into his confidence, but had stolen away 
from home alone; also, that having once throttled a 
sheep in this distant pasture and made a meal, he 
kept away from the place for a long time afterwards, 
evidently under the conviction that this was the 
safer procedure on his part. 

From this piece of caution and good judgment it 
had resulted that several innocent dogs had lost their 
lives. For the irate farmer in whose pasture Brown 
had chiefly committed his depredations, had repeat- 
edly set traps and laid poison in the carcasses of the 
slaughtered sheep, which had purposely been left 
exposed. He counted on the marauder’s return, and 
hoped thus to capture him. But Brown had reso- 
lutely kept away from all temptation to indulge in a 
second meal, but several innocent dogs, smelling the 
quarry from afar, had been lured to their death. 

In a number of cases their sorrowing masters had 
been able to testify that, on the night when the 
slaughter took place, their dogs had been at home 
chained up. 

In the course of six or seven weeks, when the 
excitement and vigilance roused by the former foray 
| had subsided somewhat, Brown would pay the flock 
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another visit. He throttled but one sheep at a visit, 
and even in this particular evinced more prudence 
than many such peccant canines exhibit. 

A great deal of the evidence against Brown was 
largely circumstantial, and although altogether it 
made a damaging mass of testimony, the boy who 
acted as his counsel would probably have cleared 
him, but for a single witness which the prosecuting 
attorney was able to produce. 

This witness was a boy about fourteen years of 
age, who had set a line of mink traps along a brook, 
in a woody valley between Brown’s home and the 
pasture where the sheep had been killed. The lad 
suspected another boy of robbing his traps, and very 
early one morning had hidden himself near the 
brook to lie.in wait for the supposed pilferer. 

Unwittingly he became the agent of Brown’s de- 
tection, for as he lay concealed, he saw a large dog 
come down the hillside from the direction of the 
sheep pasture, and approach the bank of the brook. 
It was not so early and dark but that he could dis- 
tinguish that the animal’s paws and mouth were red 
with what seemed to be blood. But ina moment, he 
asserted, the dog bounded into the brook, and began 
to run up and down in the water, sousing his nose 
and entire head more than twenty times, and indeed, 
continuing in the water for ten or fifteen minutes, 
till not a stain was left upon him! 

The lad was very sure that the bath had not been 
taken for the pleasure of the thing, since the morn. 
ing was so chilly that, as he lay watching, his teeth 
chattered from cold. 

He identified Brown as the dog which he had seen 
at the brook. So positive had he been that the dog 
had been killing sheep, that later in the morning he 
went up into the pasture, and found a freshly torn 
carcass, as he had expected. 

Brown’s counsel being quite unable to shake the 
adverse strength of this testimony, the case went to 
the jury. The judge charged them that as the 
accused had shown himself fully as shrewd and 
tricky as a boy could have been under such circum- 
stances, he must be held accountable for his crime, 
and that no plea that he had acted “merely from 
instinct’? would be allowed in that court. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, and the judge formally 
sentenced Brown to be hanged. 

Brown, who had willingly and of his own accord 
accompanied the boys to the schoolhouse, showed 
signs of great uneasiness, it was said, before the 
trial had progressed far, and would have escaped had 
he not been held in the witness-box, tied with a rope. 

After the court had adjourned, they led Brown 
away to a back pasture, and hanged him to one of 
the lower limbs of a wide-spreading beech-tree at 
the edge of a wood-lot. 

Two years after, as it chanced, I taught the winter 
school at the little schoolhouse where the trial had 
taken place. Late one autumn afternoon I was 
returning homeward across pastures and forest land, 
with a string of partridges, when my attention was 
arrested, suddenly, by what seemed to me a very 
singular spectacle. 

It had grown rather dark,—the opaque gray dusk 
of a cloudy November evening was setting in. I 
was just emerging from a tract of woods, and di- 
rectly in front of me was a large beech, the dry 
leaves of which were rustling with a chilly sound. 

Beneath those beech limbs and leaves stood an 
object which, in the dim light, resembled a shadowy 
skeleton form, standing as if awaiting my approach. 

I stopped short. I shall not attempt to describe 
what a strange and fearful sensation stole over me, 
at the sight of that thing with its dim, white bones! 

As I stood staring, I plainly saw that it moved, 
that it turned half around. I imagined that it started 
forward, as if to approach me. And — 

Well, I did not remain there any longer to observe 
its movements. I moved myself tangentially, so to 
speak. My locomotive powers were good in those 
days, and I arrived at my boarding-place, shortly 
afterward, much out of breath. 

I had sufficient sense to resist my first strong incli- 
nation to tell of what I had seen to the people of the 
house, for it occurred to me, that for the school- 
master to see a ghost was not quite the proper thing. 

Next morning, immediately after breakfast, I pro- 
vided myself with a club, and set off to reconnoiter 
the scene of the previous evening’s apparition. 

After a cautious approach, I discovered that what 
I had seen was the whitening skeleton of a large 
dog, hanging by a cord to alimb of the beech-tree. 
Upon subsequent inquiry, I learned the story of 
Brown, substantially as I have given it. The reader 
will not wonder that it made a rather lasting impres- 
sion upon my mind. C. A. STEPHENS. 





that we can teach you Shorthand as well at home 

as if you were in our School in Brooklyn? 
Prospectus of our new work, ‘‘Systematic Short- 

hand,” by James H. Fish, Stenographer to the 


United States Courts, and full information, free 
on application to 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


186 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Gut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


Beware of Tin and Paste- 
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All First-class Dress-makers are adopting this Wonder- 

ful Garment Drafting Machine. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free. 
Write now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 
The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 WEsT 4TH ST., NEW YORK. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Will freeze in half the time of 
any other Freezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 
“White Mountain” of your 
local dealer in house-furnish- 
ing goods. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


A book of choice receipts 
for Ice Cream, Sherbet, 
Water Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer this season, or 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The Cheque Bank issues Cheques, either singly. or put 
up in Books, for the special use of VISITORS to the 
PARIS EXPOSITION, who can cash the same at 
upwards of seventy Banking Houses, situated in differ- 
ent.parts of Paris, without charge. 

Visitors’ mail matter can be addressed to them, Care 
of the Societe Generale, 4 Place de Opera, opposite the 
Grand Hotel, where English is spoken. 

Every ome that is issued by the Cheque Bank is 
EQUAL TO CASH, as Bank Notes are, for the Bank’s 
Capital, Guarantee Fund and Customers’ Balances are 
invested in British Government Securities, or 
held in Cash in the Bank of England, and can be 
cashed in every town in Europe without charge. 

For Handbook containing list of 2,500 Banking 
Houses who cash the cheques, free of charge, apply to 


CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
Capital, £100,000. Guarantee Fund, £27,900. 
Trustees, The Right Honorable John Bright, M. P., 
The Right Honorable Earl Beauchamp. 

NO. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


How to Bure 
SKin § dealp 
DISEASES 
owith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are sr economically and per- 
manently cured by the CU1ICURA REMBDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c., 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared _by the POTTER 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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BUNKER HILL $4.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 
profit. We are the leading 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship, 
and finish. We have large capi- 
tal,and many years’experience. 
With our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 





nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 















BLE. 


from manufacturers. 


lsewhere 





WE ARE RESPONSI 


Goods direct | u 
See our samples before ordering e 





YOU RUN NO RISK. 


“4 
2 
> 
i=] 
m 


MARK. 











Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique . 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00, 
129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 







RUG | 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 





Jacksonville, Illinois. 


The Leading American Clothiers. 


WE HAVE JUST IS- 

SUED our spring cat- 
alogue for 1889 which will 
be mailed free to readers of 
The Companion. 

The cut represents our 
$15 sack business suit 
which we have also at the 
same price, in cutaways and 
frock coats. They are of 
Cheviots, Cassimeres, and 
Worsted and make the most 
desirable garment ever of- 
fered for the money. 

Our spring overcoats in 
four different shades at $15 
are very stylish and dressy 
They are silk lined and 
have satin sleeve lining 

In boys’ clothing we keep 
a full line of the latest fan- 
cies. Boys’ suits at $4 and $5 are splendid 
for school and dress. 

Write for catalogue and rules for measure- 
ment. Orders should, to insure speedy at- 
tention, be accompanied by cash. 


A. H. KING & CO., 


The Leading American Clothiers, 
627 and 629 Broadway, New York. 














| 


| 














ORSETS ~ 


Over Fourteen Millions Sold in this 
Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best Wearing 
Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FITS! 















The very BEST GARMENT ever 
Because it Supports Stock- 
? ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 
s fits beautifully and with perfect 

ease and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 

Send for illustrated price list. 

FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 





They say we give the whole trade fits; 
That all our Specialties are hits; 
Our Fits they suit, our Suits they fit; 
And that’s the long and short of it. 
T0 OBT mouth Rock $3, $4 and $5 
Pants, first send 6 cents, for 
which we will mail you 20 samples, self-measurement 
blanks, and linen tape measure, provided you MEN- 
TION THIS PAPER, or if you cannot wait for samples, 
tell us about the color preferred, with waist, inside 
leg, and hip measures, remit $3, together with 35 cents 
to cover cost of expressage or postage, and we will for- 
ward the goods pre-paid to any address in the U.S.,guar- 
anteeing safe delivery and entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. Remember, also, that we make to your 
order, Full Suits, $13.25, $16.75, $20.50; Overcoats, $12.00; 
and that for any cause we refund money at buyer's 


request, upon return of goods, or make alterations 
on new garments /ree of extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to 


11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


, 


the Famous Custom-made Ply- 











ve., 

: til. 
to learn our >» May 
Expres: (cap- 






Pp 
or consult the 























dine Roses 


PLATE of JUNE ROSES, all for 18 two-cent stamps (26 cents), Address J. F. INGALLS, PUB., Lynn, Mass, 


The June number of INcALLs’ HOME 
MAGAZINE contains a full-page COLORED 
PLATE of JUNE ROSES, by LIDA CLARK- 
SON. Have you seen INGALLS’ HOME 
MAGAZINE? Single Copies lic, $1.00 per 
Year. It is a finely illustrated Monthly 
Magazine of 64 pages, devoted to FANCY 
Work, HOME DECORATION,ART PAINT- 
ING, DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME, 
ETC. SPECIAL OFFER! We willsend 
you a THREE MONTHS’ trial subscription 
to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, including 
the June number,containing the COLORED 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE — 


OF THE 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
KEEP’S SHIRTS AND FINE 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
IS NOW READY. 
It contains the prices and full description of 
Shirts and Men’s Furnishings manufactured and 
sold by one of the largest and best-known houses 
in the world. Our goods are sold at prices much 
lower than charged by the ordinary retailer. 


This Catalogue will be sent FREE upon ap- 
plication. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CoO., 
809 and 811 Broadway, New York, 
114 Tremont St., Boston. 


DIK GENTS ISN'T MUCH 





but if mailed to 








Arnheim's Mammoth Tailoring Establishment, 
190 to 194 Bowery, Spring St., New York, 


it will bring you his Illustrated Fashion 
Review. 30 samples of the newest and 
most stylish designs in Spring and Sum- 
mer Suitings and Overcoatings, and his 
simple guide for self-measurement with 
a tape measure. 

You can have your clothes made to 
order in New York and save 50 per 
cent. by dealing with us. 

Suits complete, $16, $20, $25 and 


|$30. Trousers, $4, $5, $6, $7 and $8. 


Spring Overcoats, lined with silk, $16, 
$18, $20, $22 and $25. 

Every garment is warranted. The 
trimming and work we give stand 
comparison with the best produced, 
without exception. Style and perfec- 
tion in fit we easily accomplish by our 
system of measuring blanks, which is 
as simple as the letter A. State price 
and kind of material wanted as our 
stock comprises 5,000 styles. 


EVE 





i A SILK DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
S1mrks direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


sfor richness of 
2 color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 
= == of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.5. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 


, Retes. by permission » fy § Bank, Wind- 
ham National Ban’ me Savings Ban illi 4 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic. Conn. “ —— 


RECOLLEC 
THE GOOD 








with each Dress Pattern we pre- 
sent the buyer with 1000 Yards 
Bevits Silk, and enough Silk 
Braid to bind bottom of dress, 


are delivered to you 
ALL CARRYING 











CHARGES PREPAID. 
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INDOLENCE. 


It is reported that Napoleon once ordered his 
private secretary to leave all letters unopened for 
three weeks. At the expiration of the time he 
observed, with satisfaction, that a large number of 
the letters had so disposed of themselves as not to 
require an answer. 


This example, 
unsafe one 
told in 
trates. 

A French artist exhibited a picture at the Salon. 
He waited in Paris till after the opening of the 
exhibition and then went down into the country. 
On the day of his departure he received letters from 
two different collectors, expressing & wish to pur- 
chase his work, and asking i its price. 

Instead of staying in town and answering both 
letters at once, the artist, whose indolence made the 
writing of a letter of business an irksome task, left 
the inquiries unanswered. 

“If the men had really wanted my 
said to himself, “they would have called to see me. 

He never sold the ‘picture, and subsequently his 
lack of promptitude in business affairs forced him 
to give up his profession. 


if Napoleon ever set it, is a very 
to imitate, as the following anecdote, 
Hamerton’s “Human Intercourse,’ illus- 


victure,”’ he 


i= — 
SURPRISING. 


Amateur farmers do not know a great deal, per- 
haps, but when they do know they are sure. 


Old farmer : What do you feed your pigs? 
Amateur Sarmer ; Corn. 
Old farmer : In the ear? 


Amateur farmer, in disgust: No; in the mouth. 





For all purposes of a pain reliever, for both in- 
ternal and external use, “Brown's Household Panacea” 


is highly recommended. Price, 2 cents. [Adv. 





oe 
Shorthand by Mail. 

Do you understand that you can be taught at home as 
thoroughly as if you were at aschool? Send for infor- 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. S 
Courts, 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

et aniiertlaaaiinace 

“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” S.J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass, [Ade 


[Adv. 








To learn of the great valne of BARNES FOOT POWER 
ae to Woop or METAL WoRKERS, send 5c a 
EB Cata."W.'r, & J. BARNES, 96 Ruby Bt., Rockford, Ih 


Qf to 88 a day. Samples worth 2.15 FREE. 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
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Safety Rein Holder C Doe Holly, Mich. 
A DAY atvhome selling the Nickel Tidy Hol- 
der. Sells at sight. Sample mailed for 16 comme in 
2-cent stamps. W. Hasselbach, Bor A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 
PATENT LAW FOR NESS MEN 
by mail. L. M. THURLOW, Box 23, Peoria, I Illinois. 
Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. Quiney, lL 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers. Best 
out. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata- 
ePe GW logue. T.S. DENISON, Gee Ill. 
PAG can be speedily cured with “Bentrovata,” 
the great Parisian smneny Drpegiets will 
or it, or it will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 2ct. stamps. 
Spaul lding & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
WEEKLY! Representatives wanted, 
ee - new and sell on sight. 
Household necess ity. o canvassing. 
Elite Mfg. Co., Pullman Bide, Chicago. 
CITAMPS. 100 very fine rare varieties from Bolivia, 
S Mexico, persia osnia, Van Diemen’s Land, Ecua- 
or, eee farkey. r. N. Borneo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexico, 
urkey, &c., lc. -¥ e new 16-page Pric e-list 
fee. Agents wanted at 3) per cent. commission. 
tandard emp Co., 1115 Bo. 9th Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 26°: Colors 
» 40 cents per oz. 
Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
per oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
he celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks, Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
RAG C C ARPE Weavers should use Perfec- 
tion Fast gozes for Cot- 
ton. Turkey Red, Fine. Yellow, Scarlet. Corai- 
nal, Wine one ark a iu 
rown. kane, we’ he doz. samples, 40c. by 
Agents Rn. , Cushing & Co., Foxcro: 
Elastic, pliable ond s absolutely unbreaka’ S 
Sold by the yard. Ask your dealer for them. 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
NTENTS: Drepeae and its causes, rience 
of a sufferer iver complaint a twin disorder, 
Constipation a result_of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
Food to be avoided, ailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 





FRANCES E. WILLARD'S Si7,Book Now iy | — 
moeW cg of Fi 

Years. oy at oon history of W.C.T.1 yy. 

sold before issue 000 guaranteed. Honey Sor 

Solicitors. For liberal’ terms and oale address, 

H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila. Agents Wanted. 
Badge and Medal Cata., 72 illus- 

trations, 5c. State number desired, 


price intended, name of school, &e., 
and receive special designs. We 
ed cash for old gold and silver, 

Hart, Box 183, Rochester, N.Y. 








IMPROVE YOUR 
A Natural method. emo 
Every scholar needs it. 
Endorsed by leading otpantees. Pamphlet free. 
School of Memory, 4 & 6 W. l4th Street, N 





ew Yorke | 


REELY’S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. 


Only play to do it. 
Sold Everywhere. _ [By mail, lic.) 
715 Washington St., Boston. 


nubpe Rovere, BICYC LES 


iin. mee 
55 00 


46 in. $45 90 $27 
Bend for ay eau. ited 1g 
“00 NOT STAMMER.” 


| Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-Gen.,and Geo.W. 
| Childs, Prop. Phila. Ledger. Send for 54-p. pam. to Z. 
Johnston's Institute, N. Eth & Spring Garden Sts.,Phila. 








Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 














Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25¢. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, "$1.00 
_& SO Escix Sramp Works, New Haven. Cong 


ABY CARRIAGES, 
BA fy Weclining. and 


ng and ‘Tevaid w eel 
eee ‘actory ay WS. amp Se “or 


LUBURG « mG. Sous ae at 31. Philsda, 


Bicycle Bargains, 


A number of second-hand and 
shop-worn machines at ex- 
tremely low prices. 

Catalogue & Special List Free. 


Pope Mfg. Co., 77 Franklin St., Boston. 
PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE. 


Send 12 cts. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
taking out ‘oriektie »s and bagging at the knees. For 6cts. 

















addons if mention is made of this paper, we will | 


send full line of samples of custom clothing, 48-inch 
taj and ay i. BAY STATE PANTS 
COMPANY, 4 Hawley Street, | Boston. 


your NAME on THIS SNOVELTY 15¢_ 


we Penciland Stamp, Post pai 
ies open by asligh aoenuseeiipeatin Prints1, or 
Hy oon Highly Nickle Plated. When closed for poe 
is size ofacommon Pencil. New agents make BIG MONEY! 
Terms FREE with first order. ee Every- 
body needs oneto mark Linen, Cards, Books, etc. 
THALMAN MFG. AN MFG. CO., Ni No. 102, Baltimore,Md.,U.S.A. S.A. 


IMPORTANT. 


If you 
moderate-priced pamee, when in New York, go to the 


N HOTEL, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. It is on the European plan, and you can regu- 
late your expenses to suit yourself. | 


CROWN FOUNTA 





Gold Pi Re tain and 
chown PEN CO., 78 Btate 
a REEDS ane: Se TACTICS “8 
Sent postpaid Servant T. REED, Box 617, Cut AGO. 


“PARTED BANG” n m: ade of 

natural Curly Hair guaranteed 
becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, $6 up, according to 
size and color. Beautifying Mask, 
with preparation, #3 Hair 
Goods, Cosmetics, ete. Sent C. O. 
D, anywhere, Send to the man- 
ufacturer for illustrated _price- 
lists. E. BURNHAM, Chicago. 


The Chewing Gum of newest 
flavor. Pure and delicious. If 
your confectioner, druggist or 
grocer hasn’t ‘The Nadjy” 

ou can get five samples as 
ta arge as this advertisement by 
soesing your address and 
———————- th 


e two-cent stamps to 
H. D. SMITH ‘SMITH & co. CINCINNATI, 


reely’s Adjustable Pants! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 44 minute. 

fs Made in } 2, the usual time. 

Put on in 44 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
every tow 

715 ashington St., Boston. 


Dapital o of Montana ts is grow- 


ig more idly th 

city of its sine in the ‘United 
tates. The country Coo 

cent to the city is the richest gold and silver min: 
gion in the world; tributary to it are the fertile val oye 
of the Missouri Prickly Pear and Sun Rivers.Mining Co.’s 
pay out wages every month; real estate is ad- 
vapene | in — F a We make investments of large 
and smal one it ae | realestate one mort age loans.Cor- 

iP elena, Montana, 

















OHIO. 



















‘4 Cured with Electricity, by Dr.Morne’s 
Electro-Magnetie Belt. Truss, com- 
bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
the world Sonerating a continuous 
Electric and Magnetic current. 
entific, Powerful, Durable. Comfortable, 
Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 
stamp for pamphlet, Eleetrie Belts for Diseases. 


Dr. Horne, Removed to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WRITE WITH Z | N C 
pee reNe Ss 


More durabl Gan gee cies steel, and smoother than gold. 

Demand them of — itationer, ona 10 cents for sam 

ples of 12 styles. aT we - PAUL BOOK 

AND. STATIONER CO., St. Span. Minnesota. 
AINBRIDGE & CO., New York. (Name this paper.) 


CLUB 
RDERS 


e Illustrated Price and 
e Import our goods and do 
con- 














END for our ~ fn 
Premium List. 

= A gs business in Boston direct with 

ers. We also sell for Cash, Dinner, porte and 


Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, etc., at Im 4 
rices. Notice our large advertisements in Feb. 28 
arch 21 issues of this paper. cAT LONDON 
TEA CO., 801 Washington Street, Boston. _ 








HELLMUTH COLLEGE, For Young Ladies, 
London, Ont., Can, 
Has Few Equals and No’ Superior in America, 
Highest Culture, Literature, Music, Arts, Elo- 
cution, Business Course. Climate exceptionally 
healthy. Cost moderate. Pupils may enter at any time, 
For circular, address, Rev, E. N. English, M. A., Prine’ ipal, 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
» (By mail 18¢,] 715 Wash’ n Street, Boston. 


“at once, everyw here, an Agent, 
man or woman, Profitable bus- 
iness. Liberal Pay. All time 


not b neoenenry 2 gctal inducement to TEACHERS 
TUDEN for Summer. Give references, 
and ar WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 














A$5 BOOK for 25c. 


OGILVIE’S POCKET MANUAL 
and UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, is the 
ae most valuable book ever d 
contains Calculations, Proc 
a Secrets, Rules, Legal Items, 
Forms, in every Occupation, from the 
Household to the Manufactory. Also, 
all important Political Facts, Interest 
and Wayes Tables, and altogether near- 
ly @ million items of interest to all 
classes. If you want to know anything 
ofimportance, this book will tell it. 
: to sell it. 
=> Agents Wanted ‘."...: 
05155 tains 250 es,and is bound in lim 
25° cloth, pride Se ete.3 ; heavy silk cloth, ¥'} 
cents. $10 a an guaranteed to wide-awake agate. Sold sold by all 
booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by J. 8. OGILVIE, 
Pus.isuss, 57 Ross Staest, Naw Yorx, 





























want to stop at a convenient, comfortable, 


JUNE 6, 1889. 











YOUNG MEN ay 


existence. Cost of learning low. Particulars free. 
Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 
wanted for the Washington Centen- 
| AGENT nial Souvenir Chart, Size 22 x 28, on ex- 
cellent ar. Likenesses of Washington and Harrison. 
1789 an 1. The American Eagle and American Flags in 
Colors, Columns bearing names of States, Rosenfeld’s 
Great National Song (words and music for piano), **The 
Flag that’s Waved a Hundred years,” and words of ad 
other National Songs. pemele 10c., $2.50 per 100, $20 
1,000. Addr’s, Hitchcock's Pub. House, 385 Sixth Ave., PY. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
- HAVE A REAL 


BICYCLE! 


The Victor Junior is the 
best built, best finished and in 
every way the finest boy’s 
bicycle made. The prices are 
not high either. 

Send for catalogue and 
learn all about it. 


SZ, Overman Wheel Co. Makers, 


z = WANT MUSIC 2 


If so send your name and address on a postal card for | 
1889 Catalogue describing all the latest popular music; 
|also telling how we are giving away any five 
pieces you may select in order to introduce 


Woodward’s Musical Monthly 























($1.00 per year) in every family having a piano | | 


|ororgan. We publish that very popular song, 


THE SHIP THAT CARRiES ME HOME, 
a sample copy of which we mail for 40 cents. 


Willis Woodward & Co., 842 & 844 Broadway, N. y.| 












| Used by thousands of first-class 
and Maheutes on their best work. = success 


has brought a lot of imitators cop: rf, n every 
33 pores. Pemenber ares outy. g! ENUINE 
Glue is man rf 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO,, auavererne. mate 

















~BROWN'S” 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—For— 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

@@" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 


In either hid, oat, or 
glove top kid ed. 
FRENCH TANNED ry $3.25. 
GENUINE FRENCH KID, $5.50. 
Sizes 234 to8, C, D & E wide. 

On receipt of price 
we send these 





panion. 














THE GREAT CHINA TEA 00, Give away as chee 


White Tea Sets. 56 and 70 ieces, with $10 ‘and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and ! pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44and 56 Beces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 ayaa poe $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner sets, 112 piece: h $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 leces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Stem Wi on with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
nding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 

The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
dress for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and Price 


‘Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











FIREWORKS. 


Send for our New Descriptive Catalogue, in which 
we offer for July 4th, or any other public or private 
festival, twelve different displays or assortments 
of the highest grade goods made by any Pyrotechnist in 
this oT for general use. These assortments are 
graded in net value at manufacturers’ prices 


FROM ONE DOLLAR UPWARDS. 





We save the oye fifty per cent. on ordinary re- 
tail prices, also all freight or express charges to destina- 
tion if the directions in catalogue are complied with, and 
early orders are given. Full directions how to use the 
materials sent with allshipments. Catalogues mailed free 
to all applicants. (Kindly mention this paper.) Address, 


MASTEN & WELLS, Mfrs., Office, 18 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
Only $1.00 for this “‘Little Beauty.” 
Weighs from 


402 to 4 Ibs, 






















| This_ Steel- Bearing Rowe teem, Little Seale with 


and is just the thing for 
vill send one only, by Ex- 
ss, to any person sending us $1.00 (not 4 its value). 
Cotalvaue of 1,000 articles sent free, 
_ Address, CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Tl. 


| 


Brace Scoop is nicely Jeqennee, 
nt Store or Shop. w 


| 


| 








“What, Corns and Bunions all gone?” 


“Yes, I am happy to’ say, through the merits of Han- 
son’s ‘Magio ‘orn Salve I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON'S 


MACIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send Wy 
mail to ° NSON & CO., Schenectady, N. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded, 

rice, 15 and 25 cen nts. 





ye ONE-THIRD (4 Roe 
iy 
os wy 
¢$ %, 
° FLESH fo) 
& FECT To) % 
eo LESS ? 




















: #LABLACHE xe : 

| ‘| RACE POWDER é 

SESOSTON=B. LEVY. —=wass=—|2 
Roar Refined 


ail 


i 


From the grees. Bitte Cc LL eee in the 
AL SLIPPER.” 
_ THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 4 we ast St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE F ACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
vise all ladies to use no other.’ Sincerely yours, 


MARGUERITE FISH. 


| THE LABLACHE FACE POWDER is the purest 
and only perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies 
Mailed fo am saress 
2% 2-cent stamps. BEN L 
Perfumers, 34 West Street, hy thy 


WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS. 


Patented, Sept. 2,84. 


Adapted for the delivery of 
milk in all cities and towns. 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION a commission of 10 
per cent. of the amount of 
any order they can obtain 
from milk dealers for my 
Jars. This agreement 
must be attached to the 
order with name of party 
claiming the commission. 

fou can obtain an order 
from your own dealer and 
others if you will try. 

Send for my catalogue, 
showing advantages which 

will induce him to give 
i} you an order. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 
144 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


ay yh DEALER FOR 


FARGO'S ‘BOX TIP” SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 





and — "a Ly complexion. 
on recei 
French 
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SEND FoR 


and 
DESCRIPTIVE 


CIRCULARS. 
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